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Preface 

A SPECIAL and pathetic interest belongs to these 
addresses ; Arciideacon Cunningham was givinj 
them just before his fiatal illness, and indee< 
the last of them, although prepared, was not 
delivered. They were given to the American 
soldier students who came to. Cambridge at the 
end of the war". He had visited the United 
States twice, and he had lectured at Harvard 
University for Professor Ashley in 1 899-1 900, 
and had also been Lowell Lecturer at Boston 
in 1914. 

In the United States, youthful, varied, and 
keen with life as they are, he foimd qualities 
which he liked, and was in a world where he 
was at home. These visits, and the many 
friendships he formed across the Atlantic, left 
him memories which he greatly prized, and it is 
needless to say that with the American public 
he was understood and popular, accepted at his 
true worth as a great teacher and a great man. 
When he knew that American students were 
coming to Cambridge he was delighted towel- 
come and to help them. These Sunday-morning 
addresses were one of the ways in which he 
did it. 

Now that they remain his last public words, 
these addresses will be prized by many, specially 
at Cambridge, but indeed everywhere ; many 
of us feel that we have lost not only a great 
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guide in his own special field, but also a friend 
always ready and always able to help us in most 
varied ways. We went to him for help more 
readily because we knew that it was a real 
delight to him to give it. A happy fate had 
made him, after wide experience as an Extension 
Lecturer, a teacher in a great University, where 
he was able to found a school of Economic 
History. Here all of us, his pupils, soon found 
that he had not only the gift of expressing sound 
learning and decided views in a plain and un- 
mistakable way, but that in teaching he also 
thought more of his hearers than of himself or 
his opinions. In spite of his strong personality, 
he never tried to impress himself too much upon 
us ; it was his aim, alike in matters religious, 
historical, or social, to help us to help ourselves. 
For this we owe him a great debt, and shall 
treasure the memory of him and his work. 

There was one characteristic of all that he 
thought or said to be noted above all : every- 
thmg in history^ interested him ; everything in 
life interested him. In the study of economic 
history, which he reaUy created at Cambridge, 
and so greatly advanced in Britain, these two 
interests were combined. In his service to 
religion, represented by the Church, it was the 
same. History — the greatest of histories — was 

Sined to a study of human life and social needs, 
e was always in touch with history ; he was 

always in touch with life. Hence came his 
vi 
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unique and many-sided success as a teacher, as 
a writer, as an Archdeacon, and as a parish 
priest. Many of us who had gone to him for 
help when we were young and foimd his mind 
and heart remaining open to us in later years, 
must thank him not only for what he was to us, 
but for what he tried to make us become. 

In the last few months of his life it was plain 
that he was looking to the end, although he still 
kept his many and varied interests ; he wished 
not only to be at peace with others (he spoke 
to me more than once of the smoothing out of 
controversies from the past), but to gather up 
for the sake of others the lessons of his own most 
earnest and laborious life. This can be easily 
seen and felt in all that he wrote of late, and he 
wrote much when he might have fairly claimed 
the right to rest. To the very end of a life full 
of power, of activities and interest, he was 
strong and eager to help others to the glory of 
God and for the service of man. 

J. P. WHITNEY. 
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L The Community and tl 
Individual 



To many of us the war came as a great 
awakening ; it forced on our attention facts 
of which we were quite unconscious. Some 
of U3 had dreamed that war with all its horrors 
was a thing that we had outgrown ; Mr. Buckle 
thought it survived exceptionally among leas 
advanced peoples ; Mr. Angel thought that the 
world would realise that all countries were 
80 interrelated that it never could be to the 
interest of any one to go to war. But war, 
with accumulated horrors, has not only been 
possible — it was deUberately planned by a nation 
which believed that in pursuing its own interest 
at this juncture it would bring about the better 
organisation of the world. 

But if the outbreak of the war was a shock, the 
difficulties which have arisen since the war have 
also been a revelation. We had been wont to 
assume that organised society, as we knew it 
before the war, was a good thing — not by any 
means perfect, but with faults which might be 
corrected, especially by a diffusion of education ; 
and it has been quite new to many of us to realise 
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that underneath the widely spread industrial 
unrest lies a deep dissatisfaction with society 
as organised, and that while most of us are 
anxious for speedy reconstruction on similar 
but improved lines, there are others who re- 
gard capital as the enemy, and the bourgeoisie 
and intellectual elements in society as useless 
parasites. 

Many of us have not found it necessary to 
go very thoroughly into the rationale of civilised 
society, but have assumed with Locke that 
every man would find an advantage in living 
under the authority of law, and would enjoy 
his personal life in greater security. Those who 
hold that, though this is true for people who 
have property, organised society is of no advan- 
tage to those who have nothing to lose, make us 
feel that not only the exceptional incidents in 
modern civilisation, but its normal conditions, 
are being called in question, and that the 
respective claims of the individual and of the 
community are being pressed with unwonted 
vehemence. It seems no longer possible to 
take for granted that the individual makes the 
most of his own life in organised society, and 
when the lives of individuals and of the com- 
munity are weighed against each other, we seem 
to have no standard by which we can decide 
between them. The two can be taken together, 
and we can aim at regulating society so that 
it affords wholesome conditions for individuals, 
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and we see that the better the individuals arc, 
the better are the prospects for a society as a 
whole, but when they are set in opposition and 
weighed one against the other, we seem to have 
lost our bearings altogether. 

Political philosophy can give us no help ; 
its business is to consider the good government 
and eflFective administration of the State, and 
it is not directly concerned to lay down any 
doctrine for the individual. In so far as the 
individual consciously separates himself from 
the State and pursues his own interest apart 
from that of the State he is condemned by 
political philosophy, whether he is an absolute 
monarch who thinks only of his own pleasure, 
or a bad citizen who busies himself in consider- 
ing what he can get out of the State, and is 
always interested in seeing where he comes in. 
That the individual can render great service 
to the State is clear enough ; this was the 
remarkable feature of the eighteenth century 
which is too often overlooked by those who 
stigmatise it as indiflFerent to duties of many 
kinds. There were individuals from Boyle 
onwards who deplored the unwillingness of 
the State to spend time and money on what 
they regarded as public duties, and who did not 
feel themselves excused or able to acquiesce in 
this indiflFerence. There was increased care for 
human life, in the providing of hospitals, and 
in the work which culminated in the creation 
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of the Royal Humane Society. Berkeley and 
Bray took up the White Man's Burden anew, 
and before the end of the century the public 
conscience was roused about slavery and about 
the exploiting of India. When once the way 
was shown, the State was persuaded to follow. 
Political philosophy is more apt to call for ser- 
vice and sacrifice from the individual than to 
consider how to make the most of him. 

Political economy from the time of Adam 
Smith onwards was inclined to look more favour- 
ably on the individual. Individual initiative 
was recognised as a force which might tend in 
many ways to the public good ; private property 
was regarded as a condition which ensured the 
most strenuous activity, but experience showed 
that there were limits to its beneficial action, 
and that cut-throat competition was not neces- 
sarily good for society or for the individuals 
which composed it. But political economy ha^ 
hardly attempted to suggest any compromise 
which might leave the public in possession of 
the benefits of private initiative without giving 
scope for the exhibition of personal selfishness. 

Though political economy has outlived the 
narrowness of concentrating attention on the 
economic man, it remains a descriptive science of 
the play of human aflFairs, and does not pretend 
to indicate what the character of the individual 
ought to be. The difficulty in reconciling the 
individual and the commumty becomes greater 

4 
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when we take account of the element of time. 
The life of the State extends over many genera- 
tions of individual lives, and the State must take 
account of a future in which the individual 
cannot expect to have a direct part. What 
is good for the individual in the present may- 
have injurious results on the community in the 
long run. The free labourers obtained an extra- 
ordinary rise of wages after the Black Death, but 
the Tudor reigns were rendered miserable by 
the frequency of unemployment. The distresses 
of the spinners in 1793 were relieved by the 
granting of allowances in addition to wages. 
But experience soon began to show that the whole 
population was becoming pauperised. If the 
individual is willing to be self-centred, he cannot 
throw himself heartily into the point of view 
which would be adopted by the good citizen 
who is concerned for the prosperity of the 
country in the long run. There is necessarily 
a tendency to regard the life of the State as 
of supreme importance, and to treat the indi- 
vidual life as a means to carrying it on and 
rendering it better. 

In this uncertainty, it may be worth while to 
consider the claims of Christianity, as commonly 
regarded, to deal with the problem. Christianity 
is not under any temptation to subordinate 
the importance of the individual to the State. 
While TertuUian and others were fully alive 
to the greatness of the Roman Empire and 

5 
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took their part in supporting and extending it, 
they protested against its claims to be regarded 
as supreme in the Universe. Christians would 
not sacrifice to the Emperor; they refused to 
pay such honour to an arbitrary will. They 
regarded the State as a mundane organisation, 
while the individual has an eternal Ufe within 
his reach. Earthly institutions for earthly ob- 
jects shall pass away, but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth. The intrinsic value of the 
human life, which God has created and Christ 
redeemed, cannot be weighed against the institu- 
tions which have developed from regard for 
human convenience. 

And since Christianity thus attaches a unique 
importance to human life, it does not recognise 
a direct opposition between the claims of the 
individual and those of the State : they are in 
diflPerent planes. The eflFort to make the most 
of the individual life takes us beyond the mun- 
dane sphere altogether, while the State is merely 
concerned with the life that now is. But it is 
just on this account, because it lays such stress 
on a future existence for the individual, that the 
claim of religion to intervene is dismissed 
by many people as irrelevant. They are not 
content to look to a future life and another 
world as redressing the wrongs of our present 
existence. They are eager for a reconciliation 
between the good of the individual and the good 
of the State, here and now. They ask that 
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they should have a prospect of getting their 
part in it, in present experience — not in some 
distant sphere; and they maintain that those 
who relegate the beneficent influence of Chris- 
tianity to a life to come, do not satisfy the 
hopes that are raised in the New Testament 
by the vision of a new earth. 

There have been many who hold it is our 
wisdom to make the best of this world as we 
find it, and to bring common sense and reason 
to bear on the problems of human life and society. 
They are impressed with the mischief that has 
been wrought by reckless over-population, and 
see that so long as this continues it is impossible 
that there shall be a real improvement in all 
grades of society; there will always be a ten- 
dency to populate down to the lowest standard 
of comfort. J. S. Mill, who looked forward 
with enthusiasm to the progress of the working 
classes, held that there might be a diffusion of 
rational self-restraint which would bring about 
a stationary state, in which the feverish race 
for wealth should have ceased, and opportunities 
would be more generally diffused for the enjoy- 
ment of the wealth which mechanical powers 
had rendered available. But in so far as 
Malthusian doctrine has been popularised, it has 
done little to accomplish the result that was 
hoped for. Misery continues, for the lowest 
elements in the social scale continue to populate 
down to a very low standard of life, while 

7 
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anxiety has been roused in many quarters by 

the fall of the birth-rate and the danger of race 

suicide. 

There has been a similar disappointment 

in diflFusing a knowledge of the analysis of the 

laws according to which wealth tends to be 

divided. There were many who looked to the 

teaching of the principles of political economy 

as a panacea which would reconcile the masses 

of the people to conditions which seemed to be 

inevitable. But there has been a wide diffusion 

of the principles of Ricardo, as interpreted by 

Marx, and the result has been most unexpected. 

It' is shown that there are many persons in 

modern society who do little in the production 

of material goods themselves, although they 

are able to take a toll from wealth that passes 

through their hands. The jusl;^ce of their 

claim to share personally in wealth which they 

do not personally create is called in question ; 

the services which they render to society by 

their skill or organising power are not easily 

comparable with those of the manual labourers, 

and the manual labourer has come not merely 

to urge that the reward of these services should 

be reconsidered, but to deny that they are worthy 

of reward at all. It is thus that economic 

analysis, coupled with the comparison of the 

opportunities of enjoyment open to different 

men in their individual lives, has led to a widely 

spread attack on organising power and scientific 
8 
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ability at a time when the service they render 
to society is being recognised in England as it 
never was before. The irreconcilableness of the 
rival claims of the individual and of society could 
not be more clearly brought to light. 

The attempt to frame a doctrine of individual 
and social life, apart from religion altogether, 
proves to be as great a failure as the one-sided 
application of religion, as if it were merely a 
matter of the personal life, and we could weigh 
the consolations and possibilities which religion 
holds out against the miseries of this naughty 
world. But this is a misunderstanding; we 
cannot hope for a reconciliation unless we look 
at both sides from the same point of view as 
Christianity endeavours to do ; we may try to 
look both at personal and at social life as God 
sees them, and, in attempting to realise the 
purpose of God, to find guidance for making 
the most both of individual and of social life. 
It is by keeping an absolute aim before us that 
we can see earthly things in a right proportion, 
and learn better and better how to mould personal 
life, and social life as well, so that they shall 
not fall apart, but may work together with the 
best results for each. All religion is inclined 
to protest against the materialism of the present 
day; but a self-centred religion can hardly 
make an eflpective protest against materialism ; 
it can be waived aside as the opinion which 
is natural to a particular temperament. And 

9 
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self-centred religion has no effective remedy to 
propoxind for social life. 

Religion is apt to become self-centred when a 
hard-and-fast line is drawn between the spiritual 
life within and the external material surround- 
ings of that life, and the latter are regarded as 
the seat of evil of every kind. The man who 
is in earnest about making the most of the 
possibilities of the soul within will feel that he 
ought to free himself as completely as possible 
from the attractions of things of sense, and thus 
escape the evil which is rooted in them. The 
life of the religious man who thus devotes 
himself to self-discipline as the means of eradi- 
cating evil is continually on the defensive, guard- 
ing against the evil around him, and seeking to 
keep himself pure. To a large extent Christians 
have been inclined to give their religion this 
self-centred character in all ages, and to con- 
centrate attention on defences against evil in 
the personal life. This frame of mind was in 
part an inheritance from Judaism. Israel was 
to be separated from the people around, and 
ceremonial observance served as a guard to 
keep them from being corrupted by evil com- 
munication. When the physical separation of 
the realm at Jerusalem was broken down and 
the chosen people were widely dispersed through- 
out the world, they clung especially to the 
institutions which separated them from other 

peoples, as did circumcision, and Sabbath 
zo 
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observances, and rules about meats, and thus 
they laid stress on the ceremonial side of life 
which marked them oflF from godless men. 
With the triumph of Christianity and the con- 
ception of Christ's kingdom as not of this world, 
the desire to avoid everything which distracted 
from conscious citizenship extended into a 
readiness to abjure all temporal interests. The 
eflPorts to retire from the world and its tempta- 
tions, and to subdue the flesh and its inclinations, 
led to the spread of monasticism — the organised 
conditions in which it was most possible to 
lead a life wherein the attractions of sense lost 
their hold and to. give the mind habitually 
to that which is eternal. Through the Middle 
Ages the separation of the civil and the spiritual 
sphere, and the contrast drawn between them, 
gave encouragement to the view that the 
highest forms of religious life could only be 
obtained by men and women who vowed them- 
selves to poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
thus cut themselves off from social opportunities 
and from personal initiative altogether. Even 
when the failure of monasticism was rudely 
exposed at the Reformation, there was little 
change in the religious man's conception of the 
aim he should keep before him ; the effort to 
keep aloof from the distraction of things temporal 
and from their contamination still remamed. 
It was in Anabaptism and Puritanism that the 
ultimate tendencies of the Reformation were 

XX 
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most clearly seen, and those bodies showed their 
affinity with Manichaeism in their condemna- 
tion of things secular as evil. There was much 
eflFort in the sixteenth century to purge the 
Church of God from corruption and keep it 
pure, but there was most hope of attaining 
this result by conscious isolation and defence 
against an evil world. But in its modern form 
this exaggeration of the defensive side of the 
personal Christian life has not commended 
itself by successful testimony to Christ. The 
effort to detach oneself from the present evil 
world may degenerate into mere other-worldli- 
ness and the setting the heart on the deferred 
enjoyment of sensuous delights and satisfactions. 
This habit of mind may lose the character of 
self-denial altogether, and sink into becoming 
a more ingenious self-seeking than that of other 
men, who will not be attracted by the lives of 
such professing Christians to glorify the Father 
Who is in heaven, but only incline to point at 
religion as an organised hypocrisy from which 
they desire to keep aloof. 

The gospel which St. Paul preached, and in 
which he gloried, was wholly unlike this self- 
centred religion : it was not self-centred — it 
was God-centred; it took him out of himself. 
The Apostle was not chiefly concerned to save 
his own soul ; he was willing to be accursed from 
Christ if that would serve God's purpose better. 
He did not think that evil lay in external things ; 

12 
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he knew that it was seated in the will which 
would not submit itself to God, and so he felt 
that the one remedy for personal evil lay in 
seeking to conform the personal will to the will 
of God. The inspiration of his life was not the 
negative purpose of avoiding contamination, 
but he cherished the positive aim of doing 
the will of God, and helping to realise this 
purpose in the world. St. Paul had a horror of 
tampering with sin and of curiosity about it ; 
but he was not a Manicha^an, and refused to 
stigmatise any of our surroundings as in them- 
selves bad. Every creature of God is good, 
he said, and nothing to be refused if it be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving. Asceticism might be 
a desirable self-discipline, but it was not to be 
pursued for its own sake, but as a means for be- 
coming less unworthy to join in doing God^s work. 
The conviction that there is a living Power 
which worketh in us both to will and to do His 
good pleasure, and always causes us to triumph, 
is the faith in which St. Paul lived, in which 
countless saints have lived in past ages and are 
living now. 

T^ere is little ground for arguing^ that 
the gospel which St. Paul preached was in this 
respect either a misinterpretation or misunder- 
standing of * the simple teaching of Jesus.' 
Our Lord spent much time in retirement and 

» C/. Hanuick, What is Christianity? p. 176. 
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prayer, but He did not habitually keep Himself 
to Himself : He came eating and drinking, 
the friend of publicans and sinners.^ He was 
severe in His warnings against the indulgence 
of any conscious sin,^ but His denunciations 
of the Pharisees show that He did not regard 
habitual strictness of life as an essential condition 
of true religion. In His parables he laid stress 
on using opportunities rightly and thus making 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and 
in the Parable of the Talents He condemns 
the neglect of opportunities, and by implication 
the depriving oneself of opportunities of active 
service. Still more definite is the condemnation, 
in the Parable of the Sheep and the Goats, of the 
sin of neglecting duties and of attempting to 
live a self-centred life. 

In attempting to live a God-centred life, 
and make the purpose of God our own, there is 
an effort after a complete reconciliation between 
the personal will and the Divine will ; and this 
gives a possibility of guidance in all the affairs 
of life and in all relations. As Creator of all, 
God's purpose runs through all the Universe, 
and sets a positive aim before us in all we do. 
He is the Creator of all, and in regard to all 
material goods it is our duty to make the most 
of them, not to waste them, but to replenish 
the earth. Political power has received His 

St. Matt. xi. 19. s St. Matt, zviii. 8. 
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sanction, and it should be our aim to use it 
with a sense of responsibility to Him. All these 
things are good, since He has made them and 

})laced us among them ; we shall be wise to 
ook for the sources of wrong in ourselves and 
our own self-will, not in our circumstances. We 
need not be afraid that they will necessarily 
drag us into evil. Christ has taught us that 
external things — what we eat or drink — are not 
the source of defilement, but that evil springs 
from an evil heart, from disregard of God, 
and we may recognise that if we only had 
insight to discern God's purpose, we should be 
able to put everything to a right use, and thus 
to bring about a real reconciliation between the 
personal life and the various aspects of social life. 
Closer communion with God, a greater ability 
to enter into His mind, may not only give us 
clearer insight as to what we ought to do, but 
greater confidence in pursuing it. We are 
uncertain about the wisdom of our own efforts, 
or about the means we employ to effect some 
aim ; but in so far as we are consciously endeav- 
ouring to carry out God's purpose, this anxiety 
need not oppress us and weigh us down. We 
have confidence in God : our faith and hope 
are in Him. We know that His purpose cannot 
come to naught — ^that if we are setting ourselves, 
not to do our own will, but to give effect to His, 
we are doing our best to have a share in His 
final triumph ; and that, since His omnipotent 

15 
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power is with us, we need not fear the shame of 
failure except in so far as we have cause to 
fear ourselves and our inability to throw our- 
selves intelligently and heartily into co-operation 
with God. It was in this confidence that St. 
Paul found constant encouragement throughout 
the difficulties of a chequered career. He had 
a grand conception of the far-off divine event 
towards which all creation moves. * The earnest 
expectation of the creature waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God ; for the creature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same in hope. Because the creation itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God.' 
He had every confidence in the divine mission of 
Israel, not merely as we find in Deuteronomy 
through the consecration of a country,^ but 
through that habitual reliance on the God of 
Abraham, who staggered not at the promise of 
God through unbelief.^ St. Paul was not dis- 
mayed, though blindness in part had happened 
unto Israel until the fullness of the Gentues be 
come in, but was confident that not only a 
remnant, but that all Israel shall be saved.* 
He saw that even a persecuting heathen empire 
might through God's grace give conditions which 
would make the Christians to lead a quiet and 

1 Deut. xxvi. 1-19. ■ Rom. iv. 20. • Rom. xi. 25-26. 
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peaceable life in all godliness and honesty, 
and enjoined them to pray for kings and all 
that are in authority,* His confidence that 
it was God's work he was doing* enabled him 
to make the best of the strange defection of his 
converts among the Galatians and at Corinth. 
Not that he was such a sanguine man that he 
did not feel the care of all the Churches as an 
anxiety : he had his periods of depression,' but 
he did not give in to them, and he even found 
in them fresh causes of encouragement and 
confidence as to the ultimate issue, for he found 
that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope ; and hope 
maketh not ashamed.^ The hope was not a de- 
ferred hope of something in the future. Christ's 
resurrection was not only an assurance of a life 
to come— it was the pledge of a present power ; 
since the bars of death had been broken, the 
bands of sin could be severed too, and he gives 
us this message at every Christian burial, * Where- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.' * Their bodies 
need not be the source of contamination. They 
were adjured to * yield yourselves unto God as 
those which are alive from the dead, your mem- 



» I Tim. ii. 2. « I Cor. iii. 6. » 2 Cor. ii. 4. 

* Rom. V. 3-5. • I Cor. xv. 58. 
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bers as instruments of righteousness/ * and offer- 
ings for sacrifice.^ 

The hopelessness of the Gentile world roused 
the commiseration of the Apostle : he re- 
minded the Ephesian converts how they had 
been * aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope, and without God in the 
world.' • Indeed their sense of hope seems 
to have been the distinguishing feature which 
characterised the Christians, and roused the 
curiosity of their neighbours. St. Peter ad- 
jures the brethren to whom he wrote that 
they should always * be ready to give an answer 
to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you.' * 

There was a hopelessness in the Empire which 
seems like a premonition of future disasters, as if 
coming events cast their shadow before them. 
In the age of the Antonines, * with all its himiani- 
tarian sentiment and all its material glories, the 
Roman world had entered on that fatal incline 
which by an unperceived yet irresistible move- 
ment led to the sterilisation of the higher intel- 
lect and the petrifaction of Roman society 
which ended in the catastrophe of the fifth 
century.'^ There were desperate efforts after 
a moral reform. All the schools of philosophy 

1 Rom. vi. 13. * Rom. xii. i. • Eph. ii. 12. 

* I Pet. iii. 15. » Dill, Roman Society, 336. 
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were seeking for the secret of inner peace^ and 
were singularly unconscious in their report of 
the discovery. The inner life of the spirit 
becomes all in all. Calm equipoise of the 
inner nature, undisturbed by the changes of 
fortime or the solicitations of desire, is the 
ideal of all under whatever circumstances.* 
Seneca had an evangelistic fervour like St. 
Paul's to open to the sick, perishing souls around 
him the vision of a higher life.* But this 
philosophic doctrine of a freedom which might 
be attained by self-renunciation does not seem 
to have appealed to the ordinary man with 
ordinary expectations, and it attained its best 
form in the hands of a thinker for whom these 
practical applications had no attraction. Plo- 
tinus can be charged with an obvious neglect 
of social life and its problems,' but he narrowed 
the range of his earthly interests consistently in 
the effort to withdraw into himself as completely 
as possible, and not be debarred from entering 
into the highest life. But though the philosophy 
of withdrawing into oneself might enable men 
to evade the evils of their sins, it held out no 
hope of a remedy. We get an impression of 
the depth of the shadow which had fallen on the 
ancient world when we see how completely 
their best men — ^those who had assimilated and 



^ Dill, Roman Society, 292. ^ Dill, 298. 

* Inge« The Philosophy of Ploiinus, i. 27. 
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developed the noblest teaching of ancient philo- 
sophy—had lost heart, and were contented to 
withdraw into themselves. 

It is a matter of surprise and regret that 
any professing Christians in the present day 
should be satisfied with the self-centred religion 
to which ancient philosophy had attained, and 
ready to discard the distinctive feature which 
made Christianity a living power in a discordant 
world. They may still look forward to an 
immortality and participation in ideas that 
cannot die, but they are content to make the 
best of the inevitable here, and have no confi- 
dence in a divine working on earth and in its 
prevailing power. The analogy of our own era 
with the distresses of the third century is insisted 
upon. 'The money wrung from the taxpayer 
went partly for wars and the army, partly to a 
host of officials, and partly in doles to the rabble 
of the great cities. A fiscal tyranny hardly less 
galling may be in store for the class to which 
most of us here belong. It will therefore be 
our wisdom to see what philosophy can do for us 
in helping us to bear the inevitable. . . . We 
shall need all that religion and philosophy can do 
for us in the troublesome times which certainly 
await us, and there are some for whom Neopla- 
tonism has a strong attraction. Neoplatonism 
diflfers from popular Christianity in that it 
ofiers us a religion the truth of which is not 

contingent on any particular events, whether 
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past or future. It floats nearly free of all the 
religious difficulties which have troubled the 
minds of believers since the age of science began. 
No scientific or historical discovery can refute 
it, and it requires no apologetic except the 
testimony of spiritual experience.' ^ But if we 
accept Plotinus as our master we can only enter 
into the rest to which he offers to lead us by 
cultivating an indifference to the cares and 
anxieties and troubles that beset humanity. 
However attractive it may be to some tempera- 
ments, it is not adequate to our needs to-day. 
It could not hold its own even in the third 
century; it had no independent vitality, and 
only maintained itself as an element in Christian 
philosophy. But we cannot move the world 
backwards, or identify Christian philosophy with 
one of the many elements which it absorbed. 

We must look in another direction for a solu- 
tion of the problems that press upon us in the 
modern world. We do not aim at making 
the best of things, but at making the most of 
life as we lead it, of the life of the community 
and of our personal lives. The men of the 
modern world are not contented to enjoy the 
relief which comes from retiring into themselves. 
They wish to participate in all the activities of 
human life, and to find their meanings, and to be 
able to give a meaning to their own personal lives. 



^ Inge, ii. 222 ff. 
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It is not by retiring into himself that any 
man can enjoy the fullest life, but by entering 
with sympathy and intelligence into the life 
around him — not by striving to save himself 
from distractions. He may make the most of 
life, not by aiming at his own self-development, 
but by becoming conscious of an ever-widening 
circle of relationships, in which he tries to 
acquit himself worthily. He that loveth his 
life shall lose it, but the man who looks beyond 
his personal ambitions to seek to do his duty 
in the family circle, and as a neighbour, who 
not only shows himsdf an obedient subject, 
but is careful in the exercise of his privileges as 
a citizen, may both be of service to the com- 
munity and enjoy the fullest life of his own. 
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11. The Religious Life 

It is the Christian solution of the problems 
of life that man, by setting himself to carry 
out the purpose of God, may not only do his 
best for the regeneration of the world, but save 
his own soul, and enter into the peace of God 
which passeth understanding. And this doctrine 
finds its best expression, not in thought, or in 
words, which can be bandied about by all the 
world, but in an actual human life. This 
conviction was part of our Lord's very nature, 
and governed what He felt and what He did. 
There was a suspicion of unreality about the 
teaching of Seneca in regard to retirement from 
an evil world ; there were apparent incon- 
sistencies between the philosopher's teaching and 
his life ; but our Lord's whole-heartedness was 
never questioned by His contemporaries, even 
by His enemies. 

He looked at all the world, and found a 
reverent interest in all that had been made, 
because He saw in it an expression of the purpose 
of God. The flowers of the field might have 
but a brief life — flourishing to-day, and to-mor- 
row cast into the oven — yet God had arrayed 
them so as to surpass Solomon in all his glory. 
The weeds among the corn, and the birds which 
picked up the seed, furnished lessons as to God's 
dealings with men ; and not one of them could 
fall to the ground without our Father's know- 
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ledge ; and if their life had such importance 
and significance, how much more was the life 
of man to be esteemed since it could be used to 
co-operate with God ? The reverent interest 
which He felt in nature became an intense 
sympathy which was expressed in His relations 
to men and in His desire to make them con- 
scious of their Heavenly Father's nature and 
of His love to each of them. The gospels are 
full of allusions to the intensity of His feeling ; 
His pity for suffering and for sin ; His sorrow 
for Jerusalem and her people ; His indigna- 
tion with those whose attachment to God's 
ordinances was an excuse for neglecting the 
manifestation of His present power. The con- 
sciousness of the man Christ Jesus was mastered 
by His sense of the nearness of God, and by 
his recognition of the value of each created 
being as springing from its relation to God. 

These thoughts not only explain what He 
felt ; they were the ground of His action. He 
was eager that others should become conscious 
of the truth which was the essence of His own 
life, and should awaken to a consciousness of 
the love of God to themselves personally. His 
works of healing were not mere expressions of 
pity for human suffering ; they were efforts to 
set forth the glory of God ; they were sacra- 
mental when those He healed had faith to 
take their healing as a pledge of the goodness 
of God. He did not regard the abolition of pain 
24 
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as the divine object of a cure ; but He hoped, 
through the physical healing, to arouse a recog- 
nition of the nearness and character of God, 
and to bring about conversion. It was in the 
exceptional cases of those who had faith to be 
encouraged that miracles were wrought, and 
He seems to have been careful to discourage 
the expectation that He would engage in pro- 
miscuous cures. 

There were two habits of mind which seemed 
to stand especially in the way of acceptance 
by his contemporaries of evidence of God's 
present power. One obstacle lay in reverence 
for God's ordinances, as absolute and unchanging, 
as if they were given in the past and stereotyped 
for all ages ; but God's mundane injunctions 
could not have this unchanging validity, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. The 
Sabbath was made for man — to secure him a 
seventh day of rest from the routine of drudgery, 
and to give him the opportunity of leisure, 
but this ordinance was not to be used as a 
barrier against the restoration of a withered 
arm or of a crippled woman. He restored their 
physical powers, and they had the opportunity 
of using these restored powers in God s service. 

He also protested against the treatment 
of the exceptional and abnormal as a sign of 
divine intervention — as when He was asked, 
* Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind ? ' The restoration of the human 
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frame to its full powers, and the deliverance 
of the human spirit from obsessions were the 
work He found to do ; He was convinced that 
He was thereby giving effect to the purpose 
of God for man, and He was indignant with any 
who thwarted such work in the name of religion. 
Attempts have been made in recent years 
to distinguish between the * simple teaching of 
Jesus ' and the elaborate doctrine of St. Paul ; 
but I can see no grounds for this discrimination 
or for refusing to recognise that St. Paul was 
an admirable interpreter of our Lord's life 
and teaching. He recognised that the con- 
sciousness of Christ was an exemplification, in 
actual conditions of place and time, of a life 
devoted to carrying out the purpose of God for 
mankind. Our Lord thought of God as a unique 
ideal of life — * There is none good but God' 
— and a model at which each human being 
should endeavour to aim — * Be ye perfect even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.' He was 
filled with love to God, and found solace and 
refreshment in endeavouring to enter into inter-- 
course with Gody and share His thoughts, not by 
retiring, as philosophers recommended, into 
Himself. His love to God found expression in 
the constant desire to be about his Father's 
business — ^His meat was to do the will of Him 
that sent Him, and to finish His work. His 
whole life was controlled by His consciousness 

of Sonship. 
26 
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And there is another feature also which 
is very noticeable — His consciousness of success- 
ful endeavour : His thoughts and words and 
deeds were given to setting forth the glory of 
God ; He never fell short of this aim. * Which 
of you convinceth Me of sin ? ' He said of 
Himself. * He shall see of the travail of His soul, 
and be satisfied ' — He could look back from the 
cross and feel that His work was finished. His 
disciples felt that such a life, in spite of all its 
physical limitations, was perfect and complete — 
the express image of the person of God. 

This consciousness of successful endeavour 
remained with Him through all the months of 
apparent failure. * I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.' The Christian doctrine of the 
meaning of life and for the conduct of life was 
thus exemplified in a form in which it could be 
universally adopted : a doctrine raises doubts 
as to its practicability, but an example is 
attractive and infectious. And since He sets 
before us an inner life, His example holds good 
for all the outer circumstances which may affect 
and alter human lives : it holds good for all 
places and all time. 

The aim set before Christian men in all ages 

has been to participate in the consciousness of 

Christ, and to share with Him the sense of 

Sonship; it was His constant effort to help 

his own people to participate in His confidence in 

God as a Father, and to seek for greater insight, 
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so as to have more intimate knowledge and 
greater appreciation of the thoughts of God, and 
to be eager to do their best to do God's will in 
so far as they saw it. His life was the way 
by which He taught His people to share in 
His sense of Sonship. 

The life of Christ is an ideal for every man 
that cometh into the world : each has his 
vocation, marked out by his circumstances and 
conditions ; his limitations and his opportunities 
define the sphere within which his responsibility 
for giving effect to the purpose of God really lies. 
Whether in the struggle with physical nature 
or in the service of man, he is called upon to lead 
a strenuous life and to make the most of his 
powers : ' Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.' * Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.' These are 
maxims which condemn slackness and indolence 
of every kind, and hold up the duty of leading 
an active, energetic life, and doing our earthly 
duties as a God-given task. 

But none of those who have tried to follow 
Him have been able to share in His consciousness 
of successful endeavour. All have to confess 
to failure again and again, in thought and word 
and deed. They may stand pretty well with 
their fellow-men, and be as good as their neigh- 
bours, and pass muster relatively to others, 
but if they gauge their own lives by the absolute 
standard of His earthly life, the difference 
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comes into clearest vision. We know what is 
good, but we cannot live up to it. * Oh, wretched 
man that I am,' said St. Paul. With all his efforts 
after self-discipline and his strenuous activity, 
he felt that his life was stained by one unforget- 
able mistake, when he persecuted the Church of 
God, and that it had been dogged by failure. 

The reason of human failure always lies in 
the pursuit of self-interest and self-seeking; 
it is self-will which leads us astray. Not oidy 
in condoning the indulgence of lust and living 
in idleness — it serves to bias our decisions in 
regard to conflicting duties, and unconsciously 
or half-consciously to affect our most generous 
actions. None of us can escape from a prejudice 
in favour of present enjoyment, which prevents 
us from taking the long view and from having 
full regard for the future. We are each of us 

?rone to rate our own performances too highly, 
'he golfer, who seems to his friend to be playing 
as well as usual, is apt to complain that he is 
* off his game,' and to place his expectations of 
his achievements too high ; and each of us, 
knowing the privations or drudgery of our own 
lot in Ufe, are apt to complain that we arc 
insufficiently recompensed, and urge that we 
. deserve higher pay. It is rarely that anyone 
looks at the matter from the other side, and asks 
himself whether the service he puts in for the 
community is an adequate return for the monev 

he receives. The relative comparison of oneseu 
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with other people is always apt to come out 
in our own favour and to rouse a sense of irri- 
tation and wrong. There are two strangely- 
opposite views of life which we come across 
every day. The economic man regards self- 
interest as a beneficent force, to be indulged as 
the stimulus to diligence and initiative ; he 
thinks that it is rendered harmonious with other 
interests if it has free play and will be sure to 
bring about the good of society; but he over- 
looks the root of bitterness that flourishes 
alongside and causes trouble wherever it springs 
up. The religious man, on the other hand, feels 
it his duty to do his God-given task as heartily 
as he can, but is on his guard against the self- 
seeking which may be mingled with this eflFort. 
We have none of us the right to assume that 
we are immune from error ; a personal equation 
enters into the most dispassionate observation ; 
and though none of us can claim a perfect 
insight into God's will for us, we may do our 
best to be on the watch against personal self- 
seeking, in the confidence that God will bless 
what is honestly done in the conscious and 
deliberate eflFort to serve Him. 

This is the root of human failure ; and the 
sense of failure, when it is seen in the light of 
the absolute perfection of the life of Christ Jesus, 
becomes a consciousness of sin — of wrong done 
against God. We may deplore faults committed 
against our fellow-men, but there is often a 
30 
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possibility of amendment and reparation; but 
sin against God is a revelation of ourselves and 
our unworthiness. The Christian consciousness 
in all ages has in it this element, and herein 
diflFers from the consciousness of Him Who knew 
no sin, Who was tempted in all points like as 
we are, yet without sin. Through His life 
we may participate in the consciousness of 
Sonship, and endeavour to think of God as He 
thought, to feel towards God as He felt, and 
to carry out the will of God as He did, and 
His life may also awaken the consciousness of 
sin, and thus be an incentive to renewed effort. 
To awaken and diffuse and maintain this 
Christian consciousness in the world is the task 
to which Christian ministers are called; they 
are trustees of the grace of God. It is not an 
easy thing to help men to live in the constant 
sense of an absolute goodness : to be actuated 
by no meaner personal motive, but by a sense of 
Sonship, and to be ready to acknowledge the 
failures, of which His foUowers are constantly 
guilty, to reach Christ's standard. There is 
always a temptation to speak of the Christian 
profession as if it were exacting, and to put 
forward some substitute for Christianity which 
is plausible, and may pass among men as being 
quite as good as the original. We have had 
much to do with substitutes during the war, 
and excellent as many of them have proved, we 
are mostly glad to get back to the real thing, 
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which, after all, serves the purpose better. The 
best of the substitutes for Christianity do not 
seem to be so effective in moulding the world 
as the gospel which St. Paul preached has proved 
again and again. 

The most plausible of these substitutes for 
Christianity attaches a high value to the teaching 
of our Lord and is satisfied with it. Those who 
feel that the doctrine which He declared of the 
Fatherhood of God gives a meaning to life are 
eager that this should be vigorously maintained. 
But professing Christians may share the thoughts 
of our Lord about God, and thus have a philo- 
sophy of life and reverence Him as a teacher, 
without committing themselves to the traditional 
belief that this doctrine about God was exem- 
plified in the life of our Lord, and that it not 
only governed His thoughts, but was a convic- 
tion which roused His feelings and directed His 
will. His sense of the Fatherhood of God was 
not merely an opinion about God, it was a con- 
viction of personal experience, and Christians 
are called to participate in His personal ex- 
perience, and taste and see that God is good. 
Christian opinion which does not awaken Chris- 
tian adoration, and does not express itself in 
Christian action, may be better than any other 
philosophy of life, but it is content to be a doc- 
trine, and does not pretend to be a conviction 
which rests upon experience. 

Doctrines about God and opinions regarding 
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Him appeal to reason. Such knowledge is 
excellent, it may help to give us a consistent 
view of the world, to find analogies between 
natural religion and Christian doctrine, to 
justify the ways of God to man ; but it does 
not master the whole man or take possession of 
him. It was not Christian doctrine, as formu- 
lated and propounded, that attracted the 
Apostles and sent them forth to evangelise 
the world — it was Christian truth as exempli- 
fied in the personal life of Christ that attracted 
them ; it was the belief that through His life 
men might come to recognise the possibility 
of the forgiveness of sin, and to participate 
in Christ's sense of Sonship, that inspired them 
to undertake the charge He laid upon them. 
Christianity is not only a doctrine, it is a life. 
He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and 
it was the apostolic missicjn to be witnesses 
of Him, and not merely to promulgate some 
new teaching as to the meaning of life. A 
doctrine about God and about the Fatherhood 
of God is but a poor reflexion of the conscious- 
ness of His Sonship, which the man Christ 
^esus experienced. Metaphysicians may debate 
ow religious experience is possible, but it may 
satisfy us for the present to be assured by 
psychologists that such religious experience is 
actual in the world to-day,^ that it has been 

1 Wundt, Psychological Principles, 468. 
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maintained in the world since it was first exem- 
plified on earth in the life of our Lord. 

To put it in another way : Christianity is 
apt to become an impersonal doctrine, and to 
lose its efficiency. When little appeal is made 
to the sense of sin, as despite shown to God, 
there is no opportunity for realising the goodness 
of God as One Who forgives sin. It is through 
the sense of sin that man is best able to realise 
the goodness of the God whom Christ has revealed 
as forgiving. There is no occasion for complacent 
acquiescence in the assertion that men are not 
worrying over their sins ; in so far as this element 
in the Christian consciousness, repentance, dis- 
appears, the specially Christian faith in God 
as the Forgiver of sin loses its personal force, 
and the sense of remorse which has given depth 
and reality to religion under all creeds and 
at all times becomes ineflFective. While the 
sense of sin and remorse as felt in the heathen 
world has given rise to all sorts of superstitious 
practices in the vain hope of making it up to 
God, the sense of sin and habitual repentance 
have been among Christians an incentive to the 
effort to rise to a higher life. God commandeth 
men everywhere to repent. Christian truth is 
taught in vain if it fails to bring men personally 
face to face with absolute goodness, and remains 
an impersonal religion. 

The philosophy which treats Christianity 
as an impersonal doctrine, to be intellectually 
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accepted, fails to do justice to its efficiency 
as a personal power which was exemplified 
in the life of our Lord, and works in the lives 
of His members. A doctrine can be accepted 
by the intellect once for all — it does not grow ; 
but in life there is possibility of progress. There 
has been progress in the spiritual life of the 
world, and the constant effort after progress is 
a sign of the vitality of the spiritual life in the 
individual. There ought to be fuller and fuller 
participation in the Christian consciousness — 
a firmer confidence in the Fatherhood of God, 
and a deeper sense of unworthiness. There is 
always room for individual progress, as the 
Apostle felt when he disclaimed thinking that 
he had attained or was already perfect ; there 
is always room for increased vigour of Church 
life, as St. Paul wrote to his converts when 
he felt they were fitted to apprehend a fuller 
measure of truth ; there is always hope that 
the Christian communities will be an increasing 
power in permeating the world. 

The impersonal religion, which finds ex- 
pression in a body of doctrines and code of 
maxims, and does not bring a man face to 
face with an absolute goodness, leaves him 
to make the best of probable truths and of 
relative conditions. It has a double danger — 
formalism towards God and superciliousness 
towards man. We are warned against it for 
all time by our Lord's criticism of teaching such 
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as that of the Pharisees in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Religious rules embodied in a code 
will not, as He showed, call forth the highest 
type of saintliness. On the one hand, the 
requirements, if they are to be practicable as a 
rule for ordinary men, are likely to show some 
accommodation to their weaknesses, as when 
permissions were given * because of the hardness 
of their hearts.' But a still more fatal defect* 
is due to the fact that a rule cannot define 
the right manner of conformity ; formal com- 
pliance is apt to be all that is aimed at. The 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees did 
not rise above this formal compliance, and our 
Lord impressed on His disciples that they 
should do the old duties in a new way — that 
they should not only keep God's commandments, 
but fulfil His will, and thus be continually 
aiming after a perfection like that of their 
Father in heaven. 

Self-satisfaction at the punctual fulfilment 
of a written law showed not only an inadequate 
view of God's holiness, and of what He required 
of man, but it led religious men to a comparison 
of themselves with other people which did 
not call forth repentance. The prayer of the 
Pharisee in our Lord's parable is an enumeration 
of duties regularly done, and a thanksgiving for 
help in leading this sober, godly, and righteous 
life that was not defiled by the laxity which 
other men allowed themselves, such as this 
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publican. But there was no consciousness of a 
need to struggle after a further advance, no sense 
of a need for divine mercy, and no conscious- 
ness of failure and sin. And impersonal religion 
in the present day may reiterate its high opinion 
of the doctrine of Christ, but does not consent 
to the course by which men may come to under- 
stand something of the character of God for 
themselves, or learn how they may commend His 
service to their fellow-men. 
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We do not all feel the difficulty which arises 
from the conflict between personal aims and 
the claims of the community equally strongly 
for we are not all inclined to admit the claims 
of the community upon us at all. But they are 
likely to come home to those who enter into 
the married state, and have children for whose 
welfare they desire to provide and whom they 
desire to train for their part in the battle of 
life. They may expect to be roused out of the 
immediate range of personal interests and 
ambitions to a sense of responsibility and a 
share in the life of the community. This habit 
of thought takes them at once away from con- 
centration on the present, since they must con- 
sider a future where their personal lives will be 
done with and completed, and there is need to 
take account of the double duty of finding a 
place in the world for the children and of fitting 
them for that place. There is a very wid^ 
range of matters that have to be considered, and 
that lie outside personal interests. When the 
sense of conflict is once roused, there seems to 
be little hope of allaying it except by a. change 
in our ordinary and natural habits of thought. 
There must be a change in consciousness, either 
in thinking differently about society, or in feel- 
ing differently about ourselves. 

The consciousness of membership of a com- 
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munity came home to the landowner of two 
centuries ago in a somewhat different form. 
He was conscious that he had responsibilities 
and dignity that many of his fellow-citizens did 
not share, because he had a st^ke in the country. 
The estates of the landed gentry were parts 
of the land of the country, and the prosperity 
of those estates had a close and direct relation 
to the prosperity of the country as a whole. 
The land tax laid upon the landed gentry the 
chief responsibility for the finances of the 
country ; and the country gentry were the 
agents, from the Elizabethan time onward, by 
whom the food supply, the employment of 
labour, and the support of the poor were attended 
to ; and they were also responsible for the 
repression of disorder and crime. The country 
gentleman's Ufe was so closely connected in many 
ways with public concerns that the wise conduct 
of his own affairs was beneficial to the country 
as well as to himself, and disaster to the country 
reacted immediately on his own personal position. 
Public opinion condemned him strongly if he 
used his land for his own private gain, and 
disregarded that of the country, as his contem- 
poraries conceived it. He had to face the 
general outcry against depopulators if he ceased 
to find employment for labour in tillage and took 
to pasture farming instead. That the land- 
owner was proud of his stake in the country 
is true enough ; but it is also true that he felt 
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some jealousy of the moneyed men, who con- 
tributed little to the expenses of government, 
who made money for themselves in ways that 
seemed to render no public service, and who 
might even by their foreign importations be 
reducing the opportunity for remunerative work 
at home. That people were mistaken in looking 
so exclusively at the land of the country as 
the source of national prosperity is true enough ; 
the operations of trade brought advantage to the 
community ; the middleman did a public service 
by equalising prices, the bankers did a public 
service by directing capital into channels where 
it could be most profitably employed, and mer- 
chant adventurers established commercial rela- 
tions with all parts of the globe, and helped to 
lay the foundations of the British Empire; 
but the distinction they tried to draw between 
merely personal gain and gain that is incidental 
to the increase of public prosperity was highly 
important. It is to be regretted that in our 
day political economists have left us so badly 
off for terms in which to express the prosperity 
of the country as a whole, as distinguished 
from the private gains of the persons who live 
in it at any time, and that we are not better able 
to discuss the best means of securing the wise use 
of national resources with a view to progress in 
the future. 

Important as has been the position of those 

who have a stake in the country, there is an 
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even greater responsibility, and one that may 
come on every citizen. Those who have no 
real property, and no stake in the country, 
may yet have a share, for good or for evil, in 
shaping the life of the community. It is most 
important that parents should realise the respon- 
sibilities that are laid upon them, and see how 
much the welfare of the national life depends 
on them and the manner in which they bring up 
their children. 

It is quite worth our while to spend a little 
time in considering the reasons of failure in 
family life, for we can see more clearly on a small 
scale the causes which are at work to cause 
unrest in society at large. A common object 
is a great help to leading a common life. The 
importance of children as an element in family 
life and the comparative incompleteness of the 
childless marriage become most obvious when 
we look at the family from the point of view 
of the commimity. The childless marriage may 
give a close partnership of people of similar 
temperaments, so that they each pursue their 
own interests with more zest. * Marriage was 
ordained for the mutual society, help, and comfort 
that the one ought to have of the other, both 
in prosperity and adversity.' Such a partner- 
ship may give opportunities for very full personal 
happiness and the gratification of every desire, 
but it does not bring into prominence a common 
life in the same way as a marriage where children 
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are a common object of care and solicitude. 
The childless marriage may be happier for each, 
but it is not such a full life, with so many interests 
and activities to be taken into account, as 
family life can be, with all the relationships 
which it establishes. And so the Prayer Book 
put children in the very forefront as the primary 
object of marriage as an institution. Marriage 
then becomes something more than a private 
partnership ; there is a religious duty in bringing 
up children in the fear and nurture of the Lord, 
there is the duty of a good citizen in training 
children to be useful members of the community. 
These are far-reaching relationships which 
involve great responsibilities and a burden 
which many fear to undertake ; family life 
cannot be at its best if either partner in a 
marriage is intent on pursuing personal wishes 
and desires to the neglect of the common life, but 
it requires an element of self-sacrifice in estab- 
lishing new relationships and taking up new 
responsibilities. 

There are doubtless many who look forward 
to married life as giving opportunities of greater 
independence than they have had at their old 
homes, and increased facilities for pursuing 
their own tastes and interests. But this is a 
short-sighted view to take of a life-long relation- 
ship, in which tastes and interests and ambitions 
change ; and unless there is a real attempt 
to lead a common life, it is apt to result in 
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disappointed expectations. At best it results 
in the refusal to attempt to merge personal 
life in a common life ; at worst it finds an excuse 
for exacting self-indulgence and for the constant 
assertion of an arbitrary will. The existence 
of children brings the importance of a common 
life into prominence ; because they are a common 
object, round which the common interests may 
centre, and a common object for which personal 
self-sacrifice is required. 

Refusal to make any self-sacrifice is the 
reason for the unhappiness in many homes. 
The self-sacrifice demanded from the mother is 
obvious enough. Because it is less obvious there 
is a danger that the self-sacrifice demanded 
of the father should be overlooked ; it is, how- 
ever, brought into clear relief by the conduct of 
those who make self-will, self-indulgence, and 
self-assertion the habit of their lives, and repu- 
diate any demand for self-sacrifice. There are 
many bad parents who are eager to make their 
children a source of profit to themselves, and 
treat them as something they can exploit, in the 
hope of using their earnings to maintain them- 
selves in idleness and self-indulgence. 

Among the professional classes there are 
many men who habitually live up to or be- 
yond their income, and leave their families in 
great distress. There is, of course, a point where 
public opinion steps in to protect children, 
especially from physical injury, because it is in 
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regard to hygienic considerations that injury to 
the community is most easily assessed. 

But the punishment which is occasionally 
inflicted on parental neglect is the least certain 
of the penalties which the selfish parent brings 
on himself, even if his neglect of children fafls 
far short of that which the law regards as criminal. 
He forfeits the respect and appreciation of his 
children altogether; children are very critical, 
and soon come to regard him as merely selfish 
and arbitrary. His Ufe may have more abund- 
ance — more to eat and drink than it would if 
he were less selfish — but it will be lacking alto- 
gether in appreciation, the tribute which cannot 
be extorted, but which is freely offered by human 
beings of their own accord. Abundance may 
give satisfaction ; but the life of a man is not full 
unless he is conscious of deserving the apprecia- 
tion of other human beings. Man's life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things he possesses. 
This distinction is fundamental at every stage 
in discussing how to make the most of life. 

The occasional interference of the State 
serves to show that the person who is guided 
by mere self-interest is not to be trusted to do 
the right thing in the family circle ; the insti- 
tution of criminal proceedings and the inter- 
ference of the State is at least a negative test 
of parental conduct and indicates that some- 
thing is far wrong ; but the effort to make 
the most of and do the best for the children is 
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a positive aim, by pursuing which the parent 
is doing the best for the community. There 
is an increasing tendency to speak as if parents 
were too ignorant and too careless to be trusted 
with their own children, and that the State 
should take charge of them in well-organised 
institutions. But the influence of a good home 
is so great that there is much to be said for 
trying to awaken parents to a better sense of 
duty rather than to supersede them. They 
do need educating. We are all so apt, in our 
private capacity, to live from hand to mouth, 
and mainly for present enjoyment; it is impor- 
tant for the community that account should 
be taken of the future as well, and that there 
should be sacrifices and exertions which are 
not immediately repaid. And care for the 
lives of children necessarily involves forecasting 
the future and preparing for the future ; and 
the habit is thus formed of taking a long view, 
and not merely considering immediate results. 
The point is illustrated if we think again of 
those who have a stake in the country. It 
would rarely be to the personal interest ot the 
proprietor to undertake expensive improvements 
of his property for his own sake. Unless he 
is quite young, he is not likely to see back again 
the money he sinks in improving his estate by 
putting up new buildings or extensive drainage 
or by planting. In nine cases out of ten the 
motive at work is that of handing down the 
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family estate unencumbered and in good con- 
dition to his successor ; and thus the parental 
motive tells in favour of the course of conduct 
which is for the good of the community. There 
is a similar motive in making provision for 
a family, and this leads to the diffusion of 
the habit of diminishing personal expenditure 
and providing for future production which is 
essential for the material prosperity of the 
community. 

The public are awakening more and more 
to the importance of securing as far as possible 
that the coming generation shall be healthy 
and well nourished, not only for the supply of 
soldiers in time of war, but for the sake of 
providing efficient and effective labour in time 
of peace. There are Ministers of Education 
and of Health, whose business it is to see that 
these aims shall be steadily kept in view, and 
to devise the means by which they may be best 
accomplished. Sanitary science and child-study 
are being constantly pursued, and the results 
as formulated in maxims are being brought to 
bear on the rising generation by different depart- 
ments of State. But these maxims have to 
be formulated with reference to the average 
child in ordinary circumstances ; the parent 
has to deal, not with the child in the abstract, 
but with the child as a succession of concrete 
problems which require to be differently solved 
in each case. It is on this account that home 
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training has much to be said for it, as compared 
with even the best-managed institutions ; the 
elements of personal relationship and personal 
influence are not to be lightly discarded. The 
work of the State for the next generation can 
be done in the ordinary home by the average 
parent in a fashion on which the best-equipped 
institutions do not improve, as they are so far 
removed from the actualities of life. 

There are diflferences of temperament in 
parents which are likely to lead to one exag- 
geration or another in the training of a child. 
There are sentimentaHsts and there are martinets. 
Sentimentalists try to make the child happy 
from day to day, and save it from all that is 
disagreeable; but this will aflford a poor pre- 
paration for a strenuous life, and is apt to en- 
courage the child in self-indulgence. And though 
Solomon was an enthusiast for discipline, and 
feared that the sparing of the rod would be 
a spoiling of the child, there is need that parents 
should be wise in their exercise of discipline, 
as there is a danger lest they should provoke 
their children to wrath, and so they should 
be discouraged. No maxim can be laid down 
as to the proportion in which indulgences should 
be admitted or strictness enforced : there is a 
danger in alternating between the one and the 
other, and thus giving an appearance of 
arbitrariness, which is fatal to respect and the 
exercise of authority* 
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In such uncertainty and ignorance it may 
be a satisfaction to the parent not to trust to 
his own feeling or his own sense of right, but to 
look on himself as a trustee whose business 
it is to carry out the purpose of God as he 
has insight to discern it. Neither accumulated 
experience nor sentiment is to be trusted by 
itself, but it is a great thing to endeavour 
to lay aside self-will and self-assertion, and to 
try to do what is right and what is best 
for the child. There is much foolish sentiment 
about children, and many ignorant attempts 
at discipline, and the results of both are hurt- 
ful. We can have no security against error, but 
we may at least make sure that we are trying 
to look at the difficulties from the right point 
of view. 

The effort to carry out the purpose of God 
'—to render children happy, without teaching 
them to be self-indulgent and self-centred, to 
lead children to consent to that which is good, 
and thus to grow more and more self-disciplined 
— is to bring up children in such a fashion 
that they may do good service to God and 
to the community, whatever their calling 
may be. 

This religious view of parental care not 
only habituates to conduct which accords with 
the interest of the community, but it may 
react on personal life by giving a rationale 
to the practice of self-discipline. Asceticism 
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often seems to be rather arbitrary, and does 
not seem to be justified when pursued for its 
own sake ; it is sometimes apt to associate 
itself with a superciUous self-righteousness, which 
ostentatiously dispenses with the pleasures 
that appeal to men of other temperaments. 
But care for the training of children gives a 
positive aim which may be kept in view as a 
personal object, and which gives a reason for 
self-denial and self-discipline. This covers all 
the externals of life, and calls for self-denial in 
order that children may have a good start in 
life, and not drift with circumstances ; but it 
is also an incentive towards living up to a high 
personal standard in every way. It was an 
ancient maxim that the innocence of childhood 
should be respected, and the endeavour to live 
up to the child^s standard, and to earn the 
child's respect and approval, requires a constant 
watchfulness over speech and conduct. In so 
far as it is anticipatory, and the man endeavours 
to do nothing that he would be ashamed of in 
time to come, if it reached the ears of his children, 
there is an extraordinary safeguard against 
all irregularity of life. Religion is a personal 
thing ; but it is not merely personal, and it 
may exercise a most wholesome^^fluence in 
the circle of family life. ^ 
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IV. Neighbourly Life 

It is not everyone who enters the family circle, 
or who has intimate relations with the future 
of society through his children. There are 
many who take the unrelated life of the 
individual as their ideal and desire to be freed 
from the claims of others. It appears, too, 
that the family circle is not typical of social 
relations, but is an exceptional institution ; 
that motives of natural aflfection come into 
play which are not operative, as a matter of 
fact, in the village group or in larger circles of 
society. The paradox has indeed been main- 
tained that private vices are public benefits, 
and that it is by extravagant expenditure and 
indulgence in selfish luxury that the rich con- 
fer the greatest benefit upon the poor. * The 
fallacy,' says Leslie Stephen, * which lies at 
the bottom of this argument is sufficiently 
transparent, though it puzzled many able men 
at the time, and frequently reappears in the 
present day in slightly altered forms. The 
doctrine that consumption instead of saving 
is beneficial to labour has a permanent popu- 
larity.' ^ The elements of time must be taken 
into account in order to render any comparison 
possible ; that which brings about a great 
demand for labour in the immediate present 

^ Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the EightMnth Century, ii. 35. 
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does not necessarily offer the best conditions 
for employment in the long run. Mandeville 
expressed his paradox in a very offensive form ; 
but there have been many who have followed 
him in thinking that entire freedom for pursuing 
individual self-interest is the condition which 
is most favourable to a social circle. Whether 
this is put forward in the crude form which 
the old laisser faire school favoured, or rests 
on a theological belief as to governing power 
that brings the various conflicting interests 
into harmony,^ there is a very general belief 
that when each is free to pursue his own interest 
as fast as he can, the greatest benefit to the 
public is sure to be brought about. But, after 
all, neighbours recognise a distinction at once 
between the man who is merely self-seeking and 
the man who is public-spirited and wilUng to give 
a great deal of his time and trouble to introduce 
a benefit which is common to the community, 
and in which he has little concern personally. 

It is probably true that if there is free play 
for individual energy, material development 
takes place at a rapid rate ; but this may be 
a doubtful benefit to the community. If there 
is the greatest opportunity for the individual 
to select what he thinks is the richest vein 
and to work his hardest, the progress of such 
a community as Klondyke will be very rapid ; 

* Bastiat. 
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but it is not clear that in the case of an extractive 
industry the community would not do better 
to spread a moderate gain from its resources 
over a long period rather than to work them out 
rapidly. In an agricultural area it is important 
that the community should see that a good 
system of agriculture is practised, and that 
the occupier does not get his return by means 
which permanently exhaust the soil. Even 
as regards the physical resources of a country 
there may be need to exercise supervision over 
the free play of self-interest in order that the 
resources of the community may not suffer. 

This is even more obvious when the con- 
ditions in which the population live are taken 
into account. The nineteenth century saw 
an extraordinary awakening of the public con- 
science in this matter. The free play of self- 
interest during the industrial revolution brought 
about a very rapid development of commerce 
and a vast increase of material goods, but the 
condition of work and life showed little, if any, 
improvement, and seemed to have gone from 
bad to worse. The employer has no special 
interest in making the most of the life of any 
individual labourer : the attitude of Cato 
towards his slaves is a sufficient illustration 
of the views of the economic man in every 
age ; but it is important for the community 
that the population of the country should be 
of a high class, both physically and morally. 
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This has been long recognised in regard to 
preparedness for war, and it is quite as impor- 
tant for peaceful prosperity. It is impossible 
to assume that the self-interest of private indi- 
viduals will necessarily coincide with the good 
of the community. 

Private interests are not in their working 
identical with the good of the community. 
The opinion that everything will come right if 
only they have free play has been discredited, 
and there is a tendency to fly to the opposite 
extreme and maintain that private interest is 
necessarily antagonistic to public good. But 
this is another exaggeration. We should not 
forget that private interests give a rough ap- 
proximation to public good. No man liveth 
to himself alone in our modern world : how- 
ever much he may desire it, he cannot be wholly 
unrelated ; no one raises what he needs for 
food and clothing and shelter with his own 
hands ; his life is connected by subtle links 
with infinite numbers of his fellow-men. He 
works to meet some requirement of his neigh- 
bours, and unless he provides something they 
require, his goods are left on his hands ; he has 
no reward for himself. The whole of our world 
is dependent on the principle of exchange ; 
it is by catering for the public that each of us 
is indirectly enabled to get what he requires 
for himself. The complex mechanism of society 
takes up the contributions of each, and replaces 
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them with something that is required by each. 
And there is much gain to all from the smooth 
working of this machine. Incidentally it has 
brought a great alleviation of human drudgery ; 
no labour is spoken of in ancient times as more 
monotonous and degrading than that of the 
slave girl at the mill ; but many thousands 
of girls are set free for less onerous and more 
interesting tasks by the work accomplished 
by the water-power at Minneapolis. We can 
appreciate the work done by the mechanism 
of society better when we see the mischief 
which results when it is interfered with or 
delayed. We have heard enough of the horrors 
of war to know that defence is a benefit to 
all — that it is * more than opulence ' ; we have 
heard enough of the anarchy in Russia to know 
that it is disastrous for all if crime is let loose ; 
and the interference with ordinary marketing 
which has been necessitated by the war has 
made us all feel the advantages of competition, 
giving us plentiful supplies at low prices. The 
mechanism of society has been built up by 
millions of individuals, each aiming at his 
own gain, but approximately it succeeds in 
catering for public requirements as well. For 
short periods — for a generation — there is a 
close approximation between the gain of the 
individual and the good of society ; it is only 
when we take a long view that the differences 
become clearer and clearer. The individual 
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has no personal interest in a future which lies 
beyond his personal life, and the distant future 
of society does not appeal to him directly. 

The mechanism of society needs adjusting, 
that it may render constant and increasing 
benefit to society ; it cannot be trusted to be 
self-acting. And, after all, it is only concerned 
with giving command over things — ^with pro- 
viding abundance or plenty for the community. 
It only assumes a contact between human 
beings, and a cash-nexus between them ; but 
the cash-nexus is a link between man and 
man to which less impersonal ties may be added. 
We cannot enjoy fullness of life in a social 
condition which is merely mechanism ; the 
fullest life comes into being by establishing 
personal relations of sympathy and friendship 
and appreciation with those with whom we are 
brought into contact, however slight, by the 
conditions of society. 

There is no sharp contrast between the 
family circle and the village or the civic group, 
as if one involved natural affections and the 
others were built upon free play for self-interest. 
Self-interest, if it is disciplined and controlled, 
is not injurious to the family life ; it may find 
its gratification in the prosperity of family life 
and the credit which attaches to it, and social 
life involves the recognition of a common object 
and a common life. It does not depend on 
self-interest alone for its potency and the benefit 
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it affords to any social group. There is need 
that self-interest in this sphere also should 
be corrected and disciplined in order that it 
may work its best for society ; and that best 
is meagre and one-sided unless there is a recog- 
nition of common objects and a common life 
that calls us out of absorption in personal 
interests. Personal interests can help us to 
attain an abundance of things, but are so far 
from affording the best in human life, and 
helping to multiply and strengthen the personal 
ties between human beings, that there is a 
danger lest absorption in private interests 
militate against them. Just as family life 
requires an element of self-sacrifice, if it is to 
be at its best, so neighbourly life requires some- 
thing of the nature of public spirit, a desire 
after the common good, if the meagreness of 
the cash-nexus is to be supplemented, and 
men are to enjoy, not merely the abimdance of 
things, but appreciation and comradeship with 
their fellow-men. 

Self-interest brings us into contact with 
others with whom we engage in exchange, and 
to whom we are related by the cash-nexus. 
Whether this cash-nexus shall be humanised 
or not, and serve as a bond round which other 
links of mutual regard and kindliness and 
appreciation are forged, depends chiefly on our- 
selves and our attitude towards our fellow- 
men — whether we have imagination enough 
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to feel any interest in them, and sympathy 
enough to desire to help them ; and the self- 
centred, self-assertive man is not likely to 
attract other people or to be much of an influence 
upon them. This is most unfortunate, as so 
many of those who are eager to benefit society 
are in danger of regarding themselves and the 
standard by which they habitually live as good 
for others to adopt, and thus to pose as good 
examples. The self-made man may be a great 
instance of success in life, but he does not 
inspire everyone with a desire to be success- 
ful too, or to feel that such success is worth 
attaining. The elements in life which he has 
not valued may be brought into prominence 
by his complacent disregard of them : he knows 
little of beauty in literature and art, or only 
wears an interest in them as a veneer, and he 
has little of the capacity for friendship, or for 
disarming the jealousy which his very success 
in accumulating riches may have engendered. 

The self-centred man is also apt to remark 
ungraciously on the failure of other people, 
and to be given to fault-finding. There are a 
great many mischiefs done and errors com- 
mitted in this world, and it rests with ourselves 
whether we shall regard them as mistakes 
and do what in us lies to prevent their 
recurrence, or whether we shall condemn them 
as mischievous and find some one to blame 
for the making of the mischief. The man who 
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is not conscious of mistakes of his own is inclined 
to assume that any mishap can be traced to 
. the carelessness or stupidity of some one, and 
to look around for a person to blame ; the 
possibility of misunderstanding or mistake does 
not occur to him, and the man who goes through 
life in this fault-finding spirit, in continual 
suspicion of others, and ready to blame them, 
is not likely to find in his circle of acquaintances 
many who are ready to prize him as a friend. 
This fault-finding spirit is often very mis- 
chievous in private life. There are so many 
people who know how everyone else ought to 
bring up their children, and what they ought 
to eat and drink and wear, and are prepared 
to lay down the law for everybody on every 
occasion! The only relief from the weariness 
of such carping is found in remembering how 
absurd the claims of the critic to superior wisdom 
sometimes are. 

The fault-finding spirit is specially mis- 
chievous in any common action for the good 
of the community ; this seems to paralyse 
it altogether. The man who has allowed the 
fault-finding habit to grow on him is apt to be 
suspicious of his neighbours, and attribute the 
worst motives to them; he takes for granted, 
if they diflfer from him, that they do so from 
corrupt motives. He may almost feel it a 
duty to give voice to his suspicions, and warn 
other people of what he suspects, and thus 
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public life comes to be embittered by partisan- 
ship, and those who are not very thick-skinned 
are apt to shrink from the unpleasantness it 
entails ; while, on the other hand, the man 
who is self-opinionated and very clear as to 
what ought to be done, does not find that other 
people are ready to work with him if he refuses 
to consider the modifications that they regard 
as necessary to carry his scheme into effect. 

The self-regarding spirit has been spoken 
of as the very basis of modern society, but even 
in the sphere in which it is most effective it 
needs to be disciplined, while, if it has free 
play, it may prove most mischievous in public 
life of every kind. 

St. Paul, especially in writing to the Christian 
converts at Rome, and instructing St. Timothy 
as to the charge of his flock, lays great stress on 
the social virtues which humanise our relations 
with other men. It had perhaps a special 
importance for his day, for the Jews, from 
among whom the Christians had sprung, and 
with whom they were constantly confounded, 
felt that it was their duty to keep themselves 
apart from other men, and their observances 
of the Sabbath and of circumcision gave them 
the character of a peculiar people, which Chris- 
tians did not desire to preserve by such external 
marks, and there was also need to give special 
instruction as to the discipline which should 
be enforced in the Christian brotherhood. 
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It was important that the Christian com- 
munity should make a favourable impression 
on the world ; they were to show themselves 
as good citizens, obedient to authority, and 
this not only out of prudence, but because it 
was right. There was to be loyal subjection 
to the higher powers and readiness to meet 
the demands of custom and tribute ; the pre- 
tension to any immunity or the refusal to pay 
honour to any dignity was deprecated ; self- 
assertion was not consistent with the conduct 
of a good citizen. 

St. Peter was also specially anxious that the 
Christians should earn the reputation of being 
good citizens, and exhorted them to practise sub- 
jection (* submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord's sake'), so that they might 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. 

Similar behaviour was to mark their conduct 
in the more intimate circle of the brotherhood : 
* Owe no man anything, but to love one another,' 
puts the obligation to service in due prominence, 
as the one guide which superseded all the detail 
of the older code. And this positive principle 
is elaborated, not only in injunctions against 
passion and self-assertion, but as the ground 
for thinking the best of others and for re- 
fraining from evil speaking or from condemn- 
ing them for their conduct. The love of the 
brethren becomes a positive guide to right of 

every sort : it is not merely regarded as a 
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maxim of prudence by which they might disarm 
hostility. 

The teaching of Christ does indeed give a 
rationale for the cultivation and practice of these 
social virtues to which self-assertion of every 
kind is opposed. It offers a needed corrective 
to the personal habits of mind which distort 
our views of ourselves and our fellow-creatures. 

The man who is conscious of his own sins 
in the sight of God, of his own neglects and 
unintentional transgressions, will not be inclined 
to regard himself as a model, or to feel that he 
is able, either by precept or example, to set every- 
one else right. The superciliousness of conscious 
wisdom and conscious virtue may be charac- 
teristic of impersonal religion, but it is quite 
inconsistent with the Christian habit of mind. 

Nor will the man who is habitually conscious 
that he must stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ be ready to arrogate to himself divine 
powers and claim to reckon up the blame or 
the guilt of others. What right have any of 
us to judge another man's servant ? * Where- 
fore judge nothing before the time, until the 
Lord come, who both will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and mil make mani- 
fest the counsels of the hearts ; and then shall 
every man have praise of God.' 
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V. The Foundations of Political 

Society 



St. Paul was, as we have seen, eager that the 
converts should disarm criticism by their social 
conduct, and he was also anxious they should be 
careful in regard to the foundations of society 
which all wholesome social life assumed, and 
without which it could not persist. He is not 
only anxious that the converts should have a 
good report of them that are without, but that 
society should be well organised and efficient. 
The common weal could not be cared for unless 
there was recognised political authority. * I 
exhort,' he says, in writing to Timothy (ii. 4), 
' that first of all supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks be made for all 
men, for kings, and all that are in authority, 
that we may lead a godly and peaceable Efe in 
all godliness and honesty.' The common life 
which all the citizens of a country enjoy is not 
the peculiar personal possession of each ; all 
share the benefit of being protected from foreign 
invasion, all share the advantage of being 
protected from crime, of having disputes with 
their neighbours peaceably settled, and of having 
their wants catered for by the economic machine. 
The advantages of citizenship cannot be privately 
appropriated or made the subject of exchange 

between individuals : they * evade the economic 
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calculus,' though they are of the first importance 
as contributing to the welfare of the people. 
Political authority underlies them all — ^the 
organisation of the army and navy, the enforce- 
ment of justice and the punishment of crime ; 
the issue of money on which the working of 
the mechanism of society depends, and all else 
that is for the common weal of the members of 
any society, depend upon the organisation and 
efficiency of political authority. In so far as 
this political power is ineffective, or is under- 
mined, there is a danger that friction may 
arise which may throw the whole working of 
society out of gear, and involve in common 
disaster those who are least prepared to meet 
it or least able to escape it. 

The collapse of the defences of the realm, 
and the danger of being exposed to the horrors 
of invasion and the miseries of starvation, have 
come so near us that we are able to realise 
something of what we have escaped. But the 
efficiency of the modern State is not only impor- 
tant in time of war, but of great and increas- 
ing importance in time of peace. The modern 
State goes much further in catering for common 
requirements than could be attempted in bygone 
times ; provision is made by central authority 
for the education of the young and for the main- 
tenance of the aged, as well as by many under- 
takings for securing health in the conditions of 
life and the conditions of work. These are 
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essential to the common weal of society as 
now recognised, and there are many directions 
in which the demands especially for public 
health and education may be indefinitely in- 
creased, while many argue for the nationalisation 
of transport and of mines and of land as essen- 
tial for doing away with the sense of grievance 
which is so widely diffused in our present society. 
The crime of the parent who e^loits and neglects 
his children can be brought home to him and 
punished, but it seems to me impossible to 
estimate the far-reaching mischief which is done 
by the man who willingly diminishes the efficiency 
of the State in such matters for the sake of his 
own private convenience. 

The devoted personal loyalty of clansmen 
to their chief is something of which we know 
nothing in modern times : the enthusiasm 
for tribal success was blended with admiration 
for a personal leader who excelled in the arts 
that all cultivated. Even the loyalty of her 
subjects, on which Queen Elizabeth relied so 
much, seems to us overstrained and sentimental ; 
but there is great need for enthusiasm ; and 
we may feel enthusiasm for a system, whether 
that system is typified by a person or a flag. 
The subject must fall in with the social system 
in which he lives if that system is to have 
solidarity and to be effective in all the various 
departments of life in which it operates ; there 
cannot be good government unless there is loyalty 
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to the system, combined with desire to improve 
the system, instead of the personal attachment 
which serves in simpler societies. 

There is doubtless a large element of interest 
in the impersonal loyalty of the present day. 
The sense of property and of the protection of 
property was taken by Locke as the funda- 
mental element in civil society, and the Bol- 
sheviks in our day argue that while civil society 
as organised is a benefit to the classes, it is a 
mere incubus on the masses of the poor who 
have little property to protect. But civil society 
protects life, and thus confers a benefit upon all, 
and the more civil society puts down the evils 
which interfere with an orderly and weU-doing 
life — the evils physical and moral — the more does 
it justify its existence. Political authority cannot 
maintain itself among thinking men as a mere 
exhibition of force, but as the expression of 
rational will, directing its activities to common 
objects. 

St. Paul did not recognise that there could 
be any religious reason for setting the authority 
of the heathen Emperor at defiance. * Let 
every soul,' he said, * be subject to the higher 
powers, for there is no power but of God; 
the powers that be are ordained of God. Who- 
soever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God, and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation.' It was only 
when the source of authority came into question, 
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and the Emperors claimed supremacy for the 
arbitrary will, that there was any duty to assert 
the supremacy of God, the Maker of Heaven 
and Earth, as above all human powers, as the 
Being who conferred all human power, and 
thus to refuse to pay divine honour to the 
greatest of earthly powers. Those who are 
clear that the magistrates exercise a power 
derived from God, as St. Paul was, need have 
no apprehension that their religious and civil 
duties are likely to come into conflict as they 
did in the ancient Empire. No ruler in modern 
times is likely to claim an inherent, irresponsible 
authority : even the German Emperor did not 
do so explicitly. 

There was, however, a good deal of difficulty 
in regard to religious and civil duties during 
the seventeenth century : the difficulty as 
then felt was that of reconciling the duty to 
both authorities. A- solution was found by 
refusing active obedience to an earthly monarch 
when conscience pronounced it wrong, and at 
the same time showing passive obedience by 
accepting punishment patiently, and thus 
refraining from disparaging civil authority. 
Stubbs, who had been condemned to lose a 
hand by authorities, showed his loyalty to 
Queen Elizabeth at the very time when the 
sentence was carried out, by using the maimed 
arm to lead a cheer for her, and thus was a 
great example of passive obedience. But the 
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conscientious objector of the present day does 
not seem to recognise that there are ttvo duties 
to be reconciled^ or to admit that there is any 
duty to civil society at all. It is hard to see 
that St. Paul would have admitted any excuse 
for those who, as Anabaptists did, claim a right 
to maintain their own conception of the duties 
of society, and make it an excuse for spreading 
disaffection and disparaging authority. 

Self-assertion has an extraordinary influence 
in disintegrating organised society, so that it 
loses its solidarity, and becomes a mere mob, 
incapable of carrying through any common 
policy for itself and its future, and unable to 
exercise any influence upon the world. Just 
as self-assertion brings about mischief in social 
life, so is it a cause of weakness in a political 
community. 

The willingness of the citizens to pursue 
common objects, and submission to authority 
for the common good, are essential to the good 
government of a community, but they are 
scarcely recognised as duties at all by many 
people who are conscientious in the fulfilment 
of private obligations. 

The legion of tax-dodgers who falsify returns 
of the income tax, or engage in paltry 
smuggling, have doubtless much to say in their 
own justification. They very likely hold that 
revenue ought to be raised in some other way, 
or that the incidence of taxation is not fair. 
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But they are not justified in making an 
interested protest in the hope of putting the 
matter right ; they are playing the part of bad 
citizens by making the State subservient to 
themselves and their own interests, instead 
of submitting themselves to authority and 
strengthening its effectiveness. The country 
can have no solidarity if the good of the com- 
munity as a whole is habitually set aside in 
favour of class interests or racial interests. 
It can never be really strong unless there is a 
general will which is set on attaining some 
general object in which aU are concerned, and 
in which aU the citizens can co-operate. 

Though personal interests and defence may 
justify the existence of organised society, 
they cannot secure its welfare by themselves : 
they need to be supplemented by a conscious 
effort on the part of citizens for a common 
object, and conscious co-operation as to the 
means of attaining it. And here differences 
must arise among men who are alike public- 
spirited, both as to the end to be pursued and 
as to the means of attaining it. Some social 
reformers may hold that the end to be attained 
is to make the country sober, and others that the 
provision of better houses is the first essential 
for an increase of welfare. But most good 
citizens may regard both ends as important, 
and there is no dishonest compromise in falling 
in with a general desire to pursue the one object 
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and leave the other in the background for 
the time. There may also be diametrical opposi- 
tion in different views as to the means towards 
an end : those who think sobriety can be best 
promoted by the improvement of public-houses 
will have little confidence in the efforts of others 
to insist that the country should * go dry/ 
There are likely to be personal motives which 
come into play on either side ; they may be 
made an excuse for opposition to a desirable 
end, or they may serve as experience in pointing 
out defects in proposed means, and in suggest- 
ing some more practicable method for attaining 
the end in view. It is by laying aside the con- 
sideration of his personal interest as paramount, 
and coming into line with the general will, that 
any man can render effective service to the 
community, and co-operate with others for the 
public good. 

As we look back we may see that, in the 
time of Elizabeth, the English awoke to a sense 
of national consciousness as they had never done 
before. There was a general feeUng of deter- 
mination that they would not allow themselves 
to be absorbed by great Powers Uke Spaiii or 
France, but would preserve freedom for self- 
determination^ as we now call it. And at the 
same time there was an extraordinary increase 
in the solidarity of national Ufe. Local centres 
ceased to play so much as they had done, each 
for its own hand, but set themselves to have 
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a share in promoting and gaining through the 
national prosperity. The traditional centres, 
like the corporate towns, were not able to bear 
their burden of taxation and were falling into 
decay, while new centres of industrial activity 
were springing up ; inter-communication was 
becoming more frequent, and the surplus which 
one district possessed could be sold to advantage 
in another area. The growth of corn, instead 
of being chiefly pursued for subsistence, became 
a national industry : the internal corn trade gave 
new opportunities to the enterprising agricul- 
turist, and Britain once more became, as it had 
been in Roman times, a corn-exporting country. 
The wooUen industry, with spinning and weav- 
ing, became naturalised in many districts, and 
gave rise to a large trade, and to commercial con- 
nections with many foreign parts. 

Personal and local interests were thus merged 
in national interests, and there was an extra- 
ordinary revival of vigorous life in England, 
as this effort to secure national prosperity took 
firmer and firmer hold. The civic jealousies 
ceased to be mischievous, when each place came 
to hope to attain its best through the organisation 
of the realm as a whole. The weavers of the 
eastern counties had opportunities of catering 
for the demand of the Peninsula for English 
cloth, and the fishermen on the east coast were 
able to supply the demands of France and 

the Baltic lands for fish : each found scope for 
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development through the progress that was made 
by the English realtn^ and recognised that a 
national policy for the realm as a whole was 
generally beneficial. 

There was a general aspiration after national 
prosperity because it offered some security 
for that self-determination which so many 
people are trying to secure for themselves now. 
National prosperity on the basis of national 
power was an object which the nation had in 
view all through the domestic differences of 
the seventeenth century, and which it pursued 
with extraordinary success. The fear of the 
encroachment of Spain was set at rest by 
the result of the Armada, but a fear of the 
overweening power of France took its place. 
England had only been a fifth-rate Power in the 
time of Elizabeth, but the persistent national 
will built up a national prosperity which at 
the Battle of Trafalgar gave her a maritime 
supremacy which seemed to render it unnecessary 
to pursue national prosperity or national power 
any longer. 

Without discussing the question whether this 
indifference to national power was not carried 
too far, and exposed us to terrible risks of being 
actually if not formally subordinated to the 
machinations of another world Power, it is 
worth pointing out that a new and worthier 
aspiration was put forward during the closing 
years of the eighteenth century, and has come 
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more and more to the front during the nineteenth 
through the eflports of philanthropists on the 
one side, and through the struggle of trade 
unions to improve the standard of living. The 
end in view with all of us in the present day is 
the wider diflfusion of the mastery over physical 
comfort which the industrial revolution has 
brought within our reach, and national prosperity 
is no longer sought for as a means to increase 
political power over other nations, but as a 
means of improving the conditions of life of 
our own people. 

National prosperity is not a thing that 
can be left to take care of itself in the present 
day, when commerce is no longer chiefly con- 
cerned in facilitating the exchange of native 
products, but so many nations are rivals in 
the manufacture of industrial products, and 
ready to engage in cut-throat competition with 
these rivals. However, national prosperity is no 
longer to be sought for or valued as a means 
of increasing political power as against other 
nations, but as a means of securing greater 
and more widely diflFused political welfare at 
home ; and there are two diflPerent methods 
which are suggested as means for bringing the 
increased possibilities of the age of invention to 
bear on the condition of the masses. 

The best hope of an immediate remedy 
seems to lie in some effort at levelling down, so 

that those who have more of the good things of 
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life than they can enjoy should be forced to 
forgo some of them, and the wealth thus obtained 
be distributed so as to relieve some of the masses 
from the miseries of their condition. There are, 
of course, great practical difficulties in deciding 
what is too much and how it is to be taken away, 
and to whom, in particular, among many claim- 
ants, it is to be given. But the proposal itself 
seems to be quite inadequate — the level which 
could be provided for the masses generally would 
not afford a satisfactory standard of life. There 
is the danger, too, that the process of levelling 
down would not only affect some individuals, 
but also react upon society at large. It is 
to be feared that a substantial and habitual 
levy on wealth might remove much of the in- 
centive to diligence and enterprise in society, 
so that there would be a diminution of national 
prosperity and a decrease in the amount avail- 
able for the maintenance of the standard of 
comfort. 

On the other hand, the eflFort to maintain 
the human energies which are available in society 
opens out the possibilities of continued progress, 
which can be used more and more for improving 
the standard of life. Every increase in the pro- 
ductive power of labour or of machinery sets 
labour free to cater for some other human require- 
ments. As the masses of population develop 
more varied powers of enjoyment and new 
tastes, they will put forth new requirements and 
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desire new elements in their standard of comfort, 
and it is only by an increase of the productive 
power of society that these new requirements 
can be met in whatever form they may show 
themselves. 

Co-operation for common objects is essential 
if the standard of life is to be maintained and 
improved. There are many among us who 
may be caught up and carried away by enthusi- 
asm for a common aim, and who give a direction 
to the general will, but there is likely to be 
need for political authority to remove hindrances 
from the attainment of a common aim, and to 
bring pressure on the recalcitrant and the 
laggards, so that they shall not prevent its 
accomplishment . 
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Submission to authority is, as we have seen, 
essential to the life of any State — ^without it 
there can be no corporate action, and no per- 
sistence in a settled policy either as regards 
internal aflpairs or the relations with other people. 
It is requisite in every kind of State — in the 
tribe or clan, where there is a patriarchal head ; 
in the city, where a citizen is elected by his 
fellows to hold sway; in a monarchy, or in a 
great empire; none of them can hold together 
in act unless there is recognition of authority 
and submission to it. A community is merely 
weak where there is no possibility of a settled 
policy and no reliance on eflfective action. The 
submission may be extorted, or it may be freely 
rendered, but no community can dispense with 
it ; the claim to it has been asserted in its most 
extreme form by the Bolsheviks, who have pro- 
tested loudly against other forms of government. 
The modern democracy differs from other 
forms of government, not in dispensing with 
authority, or by regarding the citizens as men 
who can do as they like, but by trusting the 
citizens themselves to exercise authority ; and 
thus the democratic citizen is not only a subject, 
but he himself helps to exercise sovereignty in 
the State. He is called upon not only to be a 
good subject, but to have the virtues of a good 
monarch. 
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In casting a glance over the history of the 
past, we may see a succession of failures in those 
who were called on to rule : even the best men 
made mistakes ; even the most self-controlled 
were arbitrary at times. But there has come 
to be a high ideal of what a monarch ought to 
be, and a very definite conception as to the 
task he has to discharge and as to his training ; 
and so we get a definite conception of what the 
kingly character should be, not from singling 
out any individual whom we admire and treating 
him as an ideal, but by noting the traits which 
by general agreement it is recognised should 
distinguish kings. 

Since the democratic citizen is to help to 
exercise kingly power, it is incumbent upon him 
that he should cultivate kingly virtues ; and we 
may perhaps distinguish the good citizen from 
the bad by saying that the good citizen tries 
to exercise the virtues of a good king, while the 
bad citizen is content to display the selfish- 
ness and carelessness of a mere tyrant. Indeed, 
it is in a way a harder thing to be habitually a 
good citizen in a democracy than to be a good 
king : the absolute monarch must be aware of 
the tremendous responsibility which attaches 
to him and his acts, and responsibility is likely 
to have a steadying effect. But the share which 
the democratic citizen has in the exercise of 
sovereignty is so small that there is some tempta- 
tion not to take it very seriously or to be at 
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pains about exercising it rightly. It is easy 
to condemn the monarchs of the past for their 
failures, but it is very hard for the democratic 
citizen to live up to the standard by which 
we judge them. 

There is always a temptation for the sovereign 
who is charged with the power of making laws 
to claim to be above them himself, and to have 
some immunity from the restrictions that are 
laid down for other people. There are many 
restrictions on the liberty of the subject to do 
as he likes that are galling ; trivialities serve to 
show whether we are inclined to submit to 
authority or not. The rules made for traffic are 
intended to ensure that it shall go smoothly 
and securely ; and the good citizen is prepared 
to abide by them, to attend to the poUcenlan's 
arm, and not to insist upon motoring at the pace 
he prefers. To put it in general terms, he is 
bound to remember that he is a subject, and 
every time he sets an example of defying the law 
he tends to bring authority into contempt, and 
to render the work of government more difficult. 

There was much discussion in the early 
seventeenth century about various forms of 
government, and a distinction, to which I have 
already alluded, was habitually drawn in regard 
to monarchy, between the king who endeavoured 
to exercise his power for the good of the people 
and the tyrant who exercised his power arbitrarily 
and with a view to his own pleasure or wealth. 
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The distinction was specially insisted upon by 
those who took a high view of the kingly office, 
as exercising a divine authority, and who insisted 
that the king was responsible to God for the 
manner in which he discharged his task, though 
they denied that he was responsible to the people 
for the manner in which he ruled them. The 
king who entirely disregarded the trust com- 
mitted to him and thought only of himself 
and using his power for his own ambition or 
enjoyment, was everywhere condemned as a 
tyrant. The personal monarch could hardly 
fail to be conscious of the part he was playing 
and whether he was really trying to discharge 
his duty or not — though the relation of king 
and people was intimate, and he might be 
pursuing his own ambition when he imagined 
that his people would enjoy reflected glory from 
his conquests or his subject dominions. But 
in the case of the subject it is much more difficult 
to dissociate his personal interests and the public 
good. He feels the importance of his own 
place in the community, and of those like him ; 
he has a stake in the country, it may be. During 
the early stages of the war there were constant 
cases where men did not feel called upon to 
join up, because they honestly felt that in 
pursuing their ordinary business they were doing 
something — such as providing an increased food 
supply — ^which was of importance for the com- 
munity as a whole. And so the citizen feels 
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that a sort of immunity or a benefit conferred 
on him and his class is really a benefit conferred 
on an important element in the country. It is 
thus that the class-consciousness of the land- 
owner or of the capitalist has operated in the 
past to confuse the issues in his mind ; and the 
class-consciousness of the manual labourer 
renders it very hard for him to consider the 
interest of the whole community in the long 
run, as distinguished from the welfare of his 
own class in the immediate present. The king 
had less difficulty in taking a detached view 
than the democratic citizen has to-day. 

In the days of the great struggle against 
personal monarchy the complaints in regard to 
bad government were generally made against 
royal agents ; it was the case, especially in 
regard to the industrial patents, that the king 
had little to gain by grants which were a 
grievance to the public, but that the blame 
really was chargeable oa the agents who had 
made out a plausible case for securing a personal 
monopoly and making gain for themselves at 
the expense of the public. The democratic 
citizen has the opportunity of becoming the 
agent for the democratic Government, and of 
making the necessities of State an opportunity 
for securing personal gain. It is in many ways 
more difficult to be a really public-spirited 
citizen than to be a public-spirited king; 
we need not wonder that in most democracies 
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there are so many who never forget their private 
interests, who are constantly on the look-out for 
what they can get out of the Government, and 
are bad citizens. 

There is always a difficulty in taking a 
detached attitude and leaving personal con- 
siderations out of account, but this is specially 
felt in regard to the progress of the community 
as a whole, and in the long run. It is not easy 
to form a definite conception of the aim a 
citizen should set before him ; it is almost 
necessarily vague and indefinite, at best a 
negative guide rather than a positive inspiration. 
It is too complex for us to grasp properly. 

So long as men were content to consider the 

resources of the country, and to aim at developing 

them so as to increase the power of the country, 

there was some definite area to be taken into 

account, and it is still important that the definite 

area should be borne m mind, and that we 

should as a practical thing give our thought to 

the territory where we help to exercise direct 

control. The love of country is very strong even 

in new lands which have comparatively few 

associations ; it shows itself in the eflFort to 

preserve native flora and fauna which we see in 

the exclusive reservations in Western America 

or the great district in the Matoppos in South 

Africa ; and it is immensely strengthened by 

tradition and association. The country is the 

area over which the sovereign has power, and 
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therefore he is responsible for using it aright ; 
he is to blame for the neglect of any part 
of its resources. The body has many members, 
but the good citizen will feel his responsibility for 
all the members alike without favouritism for a 
particular class or locality. The common country 
18 the place where all the separate interests 
of diflFerent citizens come into play, and can 
be regulated and controlled towards a common 
end. While the interest of the common country 
and that of men who had a stake in the country 
was identified, this was comparatively simple; 
but it is much more difficult to sum up, or to 
compare one decade with another, when pros- 
perity rests on the fluctuating basis of trade as 
well as the solid basis of land. But no inhabitants 
are fit to have a voice in government unless they 
are able to make the good of their country rather 
than the good of their class or race the object at 
which they aim; those who show themselves 
willing to subordinate the good of the country 
to race hatred are not ready for the privileges 
of democratic citizens ; we may see, in a survey 
of the country, the importance of social elements 
we are apt to overlook. The credit of the country 
is an immense financial power, which is distinct 
from the aggregate of individual credits ; we 
should at least be on our guard against allowing 
any danger to the common country to continue 
without making some eflFort to foil it. 

All this is complex enough; but the good 
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citizen is called on not only to think of his country 
in the present, but in the future as well — to 
consider its possibilities of progress ; and there is 
often great difficulty about the question as to 
the best means of controlling and directing the 
development of the resources of a country. 
It is so impossible to lay down general rules 
that great consideration must be given to each 
particular case and its circumstances. There 
are many proposals for the nationalisation of 
land or of transport, but these seem often to 
arise from a desire to limit the sphere from 
which individual gains are derived rather than 
to rest on any belief that the work would be 
more eflFectively done by State officials than by 
private individuals. It appears that, on the 
whole, capital can be secured on easier terms 
by the State than by private individuals, and 
that the State can organise undertakings on a 
larger scale than individuals are likely to attempt. 
On the other hand, officialism has become a 
byword for inefficiency and lack of initiative or 
enterprise : ordinary experience has not led the 
British public to judge bureaucratic manage- 
ment more favourably during the war, though 
there has been a general desire to judge leniently 
of mistakes, and to recognise the difficulty of 
the tasks which were taken in hand. Individual 
initiative is at its best where the stimulus of 
private property is brought to bear, and the 

prospect of individual gain. In all ages the State 
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has tried to get command of diligent service by 
leaving certain departments to private manage- 
ment. How far these advantages can be secured 
and maintained in any country without sup- 
porting private property as a condition of enter- 
prise, and how far management in common is 
likely to be wasteful and negligent, is a difficult 
question. It is probable that the compromise 
which gives the best results in one business — 
say in the management of mines -may not be 
the best arrangement for another business — ^the 
management of agricultural land — and that the 
soluticm which suits one country may not prove 
acceptable to another. The good citizen is called 
on to make up his mind as to the best method 
of managing national resources. 

Still more complicated are all the problems 
which arise when we take the wider view, and 
aim at securing an improved standard of life for 
the people of the country. All that the State 
can do is to give conditions and opportunities, 
and the question must continually arise as to 
whether the opportunities are used or are thrown 
away. These opportunities are more likely 
to call forth a response when they come from 
individuals like the proprietors of Sunlight 
Soap, than impersonally from the State. This 
difficulty is specially alleged in regard to new 
housing, where there is a danger that a degraded 
population will not be elevated by being put in 
better surroundings ; and there has been much 
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prejudice against doing things for people on the 
ground that they would gain in character by 
attempting to brace themselves to eflForts on 
their own behalf. There is enough truth in this 
to make the providing of particular forms of 
benefit a doubtful boon, and to render the 
democratic citizen satisfied to endeavour to put 
down particular forms of mischief, rather than 
to promote any one special form of popular 
benefit. The Factory Acts, and the protection 
of life and limb in industrial employments, have 
for the most part been so successful because 
they have prohibited what was injurious, and the 
inspectors have noted from time to time some 
further prohibition that was practicable rather 
than attempting to insist on ideal conditions. 
The improved standard of life is most likely 
to be attained by the negative process of con- 
demning what is bad and leaving the way open 
for an indefinite progress in the future. It is 
by steady eflFort to put down evils that can 
be corrected that we are likely to do most 
towards realising national aspirations. 

The physiocrats, with their doctrine that 
nature was the one agency which was creative 
of wealth, and that human energies were em- 
ployed in rearranging what nature provided, 
put forward a doctrine which was, consciously 
or not, generally accepted till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. If there is this sort of 
fixed limit to the productiveness of any country, 
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economic life is necessarily a scramble for a 
share of what nature provides. The struggle 
for existence takes a very cruel character among 
hunters, who desire to put down all competition 
for the produce of their own hunting-grounds ; 
but the recognition of the power of industry 
to render useful things more useful in meet- 
ing human requirements opens up a prospect 
of indefinite progress. Human industry well 
directed can guard against the exhaustion of the 
fertility of the soil, and every improvement in 
industry sets free a certain amount of labour 
which can be used in meeting new requirements. 
One after another of the peoples of the world has 
formed aspirations after industrial success and 
has taken some steps towards entering on this 
industrial age, where indefinite possibilities open 
up before each. There is good reason to point 
out that private wealth may increase beyond 
the powers of enjoyment, and that the happiness 
of the individual is not to be found in mere 
abundance. But there is no such reason to be 
indiflFerent about the increase of plenty in the 
State. There are many now in every State whose 
misery would be alleviated if they had a little 
taste of abundance and leisure, and who might 
learn to make better and better use of increasing 
opportunities as they came their way. We cannot 
be satisfied with going back to pre-war condi- 
tions, but desire to start on a career of greater pro- 
gress. It is the part of every democratic citizen 
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to consider how the progress of his own country 
may best be built up, or, at any rate, to consider 
and do away with what militates against it. 

Even if we could see our way clearly as to 
realising the good of the country in the long run, 
we should not be justified in making it our sole 
aim. We must allow an equal liberty to other 
peoples. The industrial rivalry which is now 
apparent among the nations of the world would 
be a worse evil unless it is controlled ; but it need 
not be mischievous for humanity, if the diflFerent 
nations shall consciously aim at co-operation for 
the common good rather than at competition. 
Trade was formerly regarded as a means by 
which each nation, after supplying its own 
wants, got rid of the surplus which nature 
provided from its products. But we have 
passed that stage; each nation is engaged in 
a competition for raw material and in en- 
deavours to manufacture and sell goods such 
as every other industrial nation is prepared to 
manufacture and sell. This rivalry between 
nations is an evil, and especially evil if it gives 
rise to mutual recrimination, and to attempts 
to injure the progress of others and impose 
limits upon them. The progress of the world 
is compatible with the progress of each nation, 
and the progress of each nation with the welfare 
of the individuals who compose it. There is no 
need to impose a check on the increase of national 
productivity or national wealth : but there is 
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need to make every effort to use it rightly, 
and to see that it is employed, not in mere 
display, but in steadily improving the standard 
of life. The good citizen is concerned to see 
that the resources of his country are wisely 
developed so that there can be a constant im- 
provement in the standard of life. 

The aspiration after national progress must 
be kept in control by the recognition of the 
claims of humanity ; but we must also remember 
that it can never be satisfied with proposals for 
redistributing the aggregate of individual wealth 
as it exists, and for thus readjusting the national 
dividend. The aim of promoting national pro- 
gress is more far-reaching; the intellectualist 
may feel grave uncertainty and be restrained from 
any action by the fear of doing more harm 
than good, but the practical man cannot shirk 
responsibility by letting things alone ; he feels 
it a duty to try and do his best. And the 
difficulties which beset the good citizen are at 
least diminished if he can look at these matters 
from the religious point of view, and consciously 
endeavour to carry out the purpose of God in 
the exercise of his share of sovereignty. He 
can make more sure of himself, and of his being 
uninfluenced in his public action by personal 
and corrupt motives, if he recognises his danger, 
and consciously endeavours to keep the concep- 
tion of a trust before him, and to exercise his 
powers as a trust ; it is the best safeguard against 
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the temptation to subordinate the common 
weal to personal advantage or class interest, and 
to keep alive the sense of doing his best for the 
country and for the improvement of the standard 
of life on the whole and in the long run. 

He will be delivered, too, from the narrow 
patriotism which attempts to gain at the ex- 
pense of other peoples, if he seeks to remember 
that they too are the oflfspring of God, and that 
it is well that they should have free play for 
attaining the best that is in them, so that they 
may make their best contribution to human 
life. For man to destroy or to waste anything 
that has been made seems inconsistent with the 
purpose of God in creation. It is the part of 
man everywhere to use and replenish the portion 
of the globe in his control ; to destroy it is to 
acknowledge failure to use it as anything but 
an obstacle to orderly human life. In a similar 
fashion we seem to get the highest possible con- 
ception of the standard of life from the men of 
old time, who felt they were entrusted with 
the preservation and maintenance of the life 
of a people that was a witness to the rest of 
the world of the will of God for mankind. 
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VII. The White Man^s 

Burden 



We talk so much in these days about the brother- 
hood of nations and the family of nations that 
we have difficulty in remembering how very 
modern this sentiment is, and that in bygone 
times there was little feeling of any duty to oflFer 
a helping hand to another State, or to assist a 
backward people to advance. All through the 
Dark Ages and the Middle Ages the Moslem 
barrier prevented the people of Europe from com- 
ing in contact with Eastern Christendom, The 
religious diflFerences, and the hostilities to which 
they gave rise, affected any intercourse which 
took place, and though the existence of an inter- 
national authority in the Papacy might some- 
times give an excuse to an ambitious potentate 
for encroaching on his neighbours, as William 
of Normandy obtained the papal blessing for his 
invasion of England, on the whole it tended 
to limit the range of secular activities and 
diplomacy and to urge mediaeval Powers to 
mind their own business and attend to their 
own dominions. Traders desired to obtain ex- 
ceptional privileges for themselves, and to live 
by their own customs within their own precincts, 
rather than to modify the habits of the people 
among whom they settled. It was with the 

disruption of Christendom, and the international 
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rivalries that arose, that national affinities and 
common dangers became accentuated, and drew 
peoples to be aware of common interests and of 
deep-seated antagonism. 

The first sense of the White Man's Burden 
appears to have come home to certain English- 
men at that time. The Elizabethan sailors had 
a horror of Spain and all that Spain stood for, 
and they were bitterly averse to allowing the 
peoples of the New World to come under an 
mfluence that they feared and hated for them- 
selves. There is a note of pity for the natives 
and regard for their development mingled with 
Raleigh's lifelong antagonism to Spain, and the 
same feeling comes out in the early history of 
Virginia and the story of Pocahontas. There 
is no indication of it before that time. From the 
earliest days of English colonisation there is 
some consciousness of the White Man's Burden. 
We see it put forward very definitely by William 
Penn in his eflFort to control the relations of the 
settlers with the Indians, and again in the efforts 
of Boyle and Bray and others, who were anxious 
to provide for the maintenance of religious or- 
dinances overseas, and by whom the needs of 
the native population were not forgotten. The 
sense of public responsibility for the welfare 
of the natives was too weak to come to the aid 
of Bishop Berkeley and his scheme for the 
foundation of a college at the Bermudas. But 

public sympathy was more readily roused on 
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behalf of the natives of Africa and the wrongs 
they were suflFering. Dr. Johnson was inclined 
to be critical of the moneyed men and their 
ways, and with all his regard for the established 
order once gave as a toast, * Here's to the next 
insurrection of the negroes in the West Indies.' ^ 
He complained that * the laws of Jamaica afford 
a negro no redress. His colour is considered as 
sufficient testimony against him. It is to be 
lamented that moral right should ever give way 
to political convenience.' * 

There was a rapid development of this senti- 
ment when the success of the American Colonies 
in their demand for independence put * political 
convenience ' in a new light. It seemed to many 
people, who had hardly thought of the matter 
before, that it was not worth while to insist 
that British citizens abroad should be subjected 
to the same disabilities {e.g. in regard to the 
East India trade) as British citizens at home, 
or that attempts should be made to direct the 
development of the colonies with a view to 
increasing the strength of the Mother Country. 
When the political independence of overseas 
settlers was allowed, the exploiting of native 
populations in the interest of our own country 
was felt to be more questionable. The rousing 
of the nation's conscience was shown not only 
by the anti-slavery agitation which culminated 



* Lt/#, p. 315. ■ Ibid., p. 316. 
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in the release of the West Indian slaves, but in 
the agitation against Warren Hastings which, 
despite the gross unfairness of the charges, prob- 
ably contributed to the introducing, under Lord 
Comwallis, of an improved administration, which 
was exercised in a new spirit. Since that time 
the country has been alive to its responsibili- 
ties for native races, and one generation after 
another of officials have set themselves to the 
onerous task of taking up the White Man's Bur- 
den, and endeavouring to give the native races 
fair play. 

Tliere are many ways in which native races 
have suffered at the hands of white people, and 
in which they need to be protected from white 
enterprise. They have most elementary notions 
of exchange. Trade has sometimes consisted 
in the bartering of valuable skins for things that 
are useless or noxious like spirits and firearms. 
If the native races are brought into the circle 
of the world's commerce it is almost impossible 
to protect them from the unscrupulous traders, 
nor was the responsibility and monopoly of the 
great companies a sufficient guarantee for care in 
this matter. The WTiite Man's Burden is that 
of protecting the native races from the evil 
effects of contact with the enterprise of Western 
civilisation until they are able to benefit by 
that contact themselves. 

There has been very great difficulty about 

protecting the native races in the possession 
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of their territory. They desire to continue to 
use it for their own sustenance according to 
their own habits, but difficulty arises when the 
use to which they put it is very different from 
the service which it might render through the 
markets of the world to humanity at large. 
They prefer to leave it as prairie, and continue 
to hunt, while the white settlers see their way 
to use it for growing crops ; or they entirely 
neglect the wealth which can be procured by 
mining. It is thus that conflicting interests arise 
between the native who desires to use his own 
land in his own way, and the settler who desires 
to use it so as to contribute to the needs of 
the great world. There is no hard-and-fast 
rule which can be laid down for settling such 
problems, but there has been, and ought to be, 
a recognition that there is a problem, and that 
the white man is responsible for solving it. It 
is not merely against individual greed that the 
native needs protection, for though the history 
of tropical colonisation shows that good adminis- 
tration can do much to protect the native against 
bad masters, the most burdensome and sys- 
tematic oppressions may be brought to bear 
by those who have concessions which enable 
them to command forced labour and to bargain 
for long periods. 

In many cases the failure to protect the 
native against encroachment has been due to 
misunderstanding, and it is to be hoped that a 
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greater familiarity with the customs and tradi- 
tions of subject people will render this cause of 
mischief less frequent. The white man is accus- 
tomed to regard land as a possession rights over 
which can be the subject of exchange ; he does 
not realise that the land of primitive peoples is 
often a tribal possession, and that no one has 
the right to sell it outright, so that all claims 
of members of the tribe to rights in the land 
are extinguished. He is not prepared to take 
it calmly when a claim is put forward to pro- 

?rietary rights in land which he has bought, 
'he misunderstanding which created the zemin- 
dari class in Bengal benefited a class of natives 
greatly, but it may be doubted whether the 
system to which it has given rise was bene- 
ficial to the community by diffusing a sense 
of security. These are some of the difficulties 
which arise in the effort to give fair play to the 
native population with respect to their territory. 
There is even greater difficulty in regard 
to all attempts to improve the standard of life, 
and it is here that the well-intentioned are most 
likely to do positive mischief. There are those 
who feel strongly that they are their brother's 
keeper, and desire that he should participate 
in the advantages which have been won by 
human progress, and should be rescued from 
the poverty and uncertainty and ignorance in 
which he lives. But it is not easy to confer 
physical benefits upon a primitive people with- 
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out attempting unconsciously to mould their 
habits and customs on our own. 

Our society is intensely individualistic ; it 
differs in this respect from the ancient world 
and from preceding ages in Europe. With all 
the misery around us in England and in other 
European countries, it is not easy to demonstrate 
that this individualistic society is a success, and 
certainly not easy to convince other peoples that 
they ought to adopt our ways. In attempting 
to gain more individual self-reliance and more 
individual freedom we are trying to induce others 
to have a share in what we value most ourselves, 
but it may be doubted whether such individual 
independence is a habit to which they can adapt 
themselves. We are inclined to think that 
when the peasant ceased to be a serf, and got 
relieved from astriction to the soil, and became 
free to move about and to bargain for wages, he 
made a great gain, but Mr. Belloc regards this 
change as a loss of stability in his economic 
status, which has led to * destruction of security 
in human life.' ^ Every step towards it is a 
disintegration of existing society ; the ultimate 
result may be good, but the steps towards it do 
not always seem wise in the immediate present. 
Christ's teaching was for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel; and we ought to 
recognise that there is some justification for 

^ Tk0S0rvil$StaU,p,S7. 
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the suspicion with which political authorities arc 
apt to regard Christian missions. When the 
old ties of race and of religion are snapped, not 
all are strong enough to set themselves to live 
a diligent, self-dependent life. After a famine 
there is a danger that the mission compounds 
should be filled with * broken men,' whom the 
missionaries cannot turn at once into useful 
citizens and whom magistrates are apt to regard 
as centres of disorder. Even when the greatest 
pains and care are expended in inculcating 
Western ideals among the best native material, 
it may be doubted whether a real benefit is 
conferred. There is a terrible tragedy in such 
a life as is depicted by Mr. A. E. W. Mason in 
* The Broken Road.' It is here, and in the possi- 
bilities of mischief which lie in the effort to raise 
the standard of life, to set the individual free 
from the tyranny of his chief or the oppressions 
of cash, that the white man may bring about 
the disintegration of society, without taking any 
real step towards constructing it anew. 

It is impossible to isolate parts of the globe 
from contact with Western civilisation, but it is 
possible to try to protect native populations 
from the evils incidental to it so as to give them 
time to fit themselves to work out their own 
destiny ; and those who are ready to take up 
this task show that their civilisation is no 
veneer, but they are * white men ' through and 

through. There is need to recognise the com- 
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£lexity of the problems involved in the White 
[an's Burden, and need for constant effort to 
face each problem as it arises and to deal with 
it with an honest endeavour to do the right 
thing, and not to make the native population 
a sacrifice either to the interests of a country that 
is anxious to exploit them, or to our own theories 
of what is good for the people themselves or the 
world at large. The experience of the Indian 
Civil Service has built up a long tradition of 
endeavours to give the native population fair 
play, and it is difficult to find an^ justification 
for consciously setting interests aside, but in the 
religious principle of trying to carry out God's 
purpose for all His creatures. 

oimilar difficulties arise in regard to back- 
ward and half-civilised peoples. They too 
are in danger of being crushed by neighbours 
who are more advanced economically, and 
of being condenmed to remain in their present 
phase of progress instead of making an advance. 
The duty is not so definite as in the case of 
subject populations, but it is desirable that a 
nation should aim at being a good neighbour and 
should refrain from attempts to hamper other 
peoples for its own advantage. The ties of 
interest bring the peoples of the world into con- 
tact, but it rests with each nation whether 
it shall make the contact an opportimity for 
showing itself a friendly neighbour, willing to 

use its influence to promote the development 
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of the country, and to raise the standard of life 
of the people, or whether it shall be content 
to exploit them. Unless this generous spirit 
prevails and dominates international relations, 
we can have little confidence that much good 
will be eflPected either by organising arrangements 
for arbitration or for a League of Nations. These 
things are very well in their way, but they are 
not self-acting. Arbitration has been dis- 
credited, as it has seemed to be used, not as a 
means of bringing a dispute to an end that is 
fair to both sides, but as a means whereby one 
or other may have a successful deal and assert 
its own interest cheaply and get its own way. 
The League of Nations will lose its moral weight 
if it comes to be regarded as a means by which 
the interests of certain nations or groups of 
nations are asserted. The democratic citizen 
is called upon to cultivate this high sense of 
duty and to abide by it in the decision he takes 
both for the future of his own country and for 
its influence on other peoples. It is thus, and 
only thus, that progress can be promoted among 
mankind. 

We can see too the direction in which im- 
provement is possible. Personal interests have 
brought fellow-citizens into touch within the 
nation in so far as each feels he can get on best 
by taking a place in the economic machine 
instead of trying to live outside it. But private 

interests may not only be merged in eflfort for 
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the good of the community — ^they may be trans- 
formed in so far as other and better objects 
come into national consciousness. In much the 
same way modern civilisation has come in 
contact with native Ufe because of interests; 
but these may serve as points from which back- 
ward races may come to make modern civili- 
sation their own and to fit themselves to enjoy 
the power it gives. There can be little hope for 
the orderly life of the world as a whole while 
racial and religious diflperences serve to split 
up mankind into sections ; there is need for the 
acknowledgment of a common citizenship in each 
country and of a common humanity throughout 
the world such as is recognised in Christian 
nations. If we hope for an enlarged Christendom 
as an essential condition for human progress 
throughout the globe, it is not because we desire 
a monotonous uniformity ; there is ample room 
for the preservation of diverse tradition and insti- 
tution. Scotland is all the richer as a nation 
because there is a local pride in Lochaber which 
diflpers from that of the Forest of Ettrick, and 
Galloway traditions have little in common with 
those of Buchan. 

There are those who compare the noble 
savage with the products of our civilisation, 
and while we may recognise the remarkable skill 
and high character which are found among some 
primitive peoples, we may yet feel modern civilisa- 
tion approves itself because it oflFers the greatest 
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possibilities in life to the individuaL They are 
only possibilities, and he may not take advantage 
of them ; he may lack opportunity, or he may 
prefer to lead a narrow, self-centred life. Political 
science cannot rouse him to a sense of the value 
of these possibilities ; it is religion that can help 
him to merge his little life in the larger life 
around, and thus to attain the fullest conscious- 
ness of himself in all sorts of relations with his 
fellow-men. Buddhists may honour as a saint 
the man who sinks into himself, and discusses 
the struggles around him as illusion ; but the 
Christian has other ideals. He is not content 
to be a mere looker-on at the battle of life ; he 
has a part in it himself, and he may quit himself 
like a man ; he is not content to pass through 
the several ages of his own life and reap what 
satisfaction he can from each as it comes, he 
finds new interest in living over again in the 
experience of his children ; he does not make 
friendships only that he may find a reflexion 
of his own opinions and his own temperament, 
but tries to understand the interest which others 
feel in matters that do not appeal to him person- 
ally ; he is so far conscious of his own limitations 
that he hesitates to pose as a model, and is able 
to make excuses for the mistakes of others. 
He may have the fullest life, because the com- 
pletest appreciation of and appreciation by his 
fellow-men. It is this change in his conscious- 
ness of himself and his neighbours that makes 
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life worth living. And this enlarged self-con- 
sciousness is to be found not only in looking 
around, but in looking back. As he looks back 
over his past life he may feel a fellowship with 
those whom he admired in the past, if he has 
endeavoured in his own place to carry on their 
work; and it is thus that his own experience 
gives a meaning to the phrase, * the communion of 
saints/ while the consciousness that he has, with 
all his defects and shortcomings, tried to carry 
out the purpose of God for the world, may 
help him to enter into the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding. 
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